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The Willet Stained Glass Studios 
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Windows for 
Synagogues and Temples 


The Willet Stained Glass Studios has a distinguished history 
of artistically exciting and intellectually challenging 
stained glass commissions for Jewish communities. 
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Left: Har Zion Temple, Penn Valley, PA. Architect Stanford G. Brooks, AIA, and Associates. Center: Congregation Ezra Bessaroth, 
Seattle, WA. Architect Durham, Anderson, Freed. Right (top): Keneseth Israel Synagogue, Elkins Park, PA. Windows designed by Jacob 
Landau, executed by the Willet Studios. Right (bottom): Temple Beth Zion, Buffalo, NY. Architect Harrison & Abramovitz. Windows 
designed by Ben Shahn, executed by the Willet Studios. 


The Willet Stained Glass Studios 
10 East Moreland Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 19118 


(877) 709-4106 fax: (215) 247-2951 www.willetglass.com 
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The abstraction by Jack Wolfe, Stoughton, Meebo son ss 
expresses visually the theme of this 
issue: “Ebb and Flow.” His work is 
found in the Whitney Museum, New 
York City; the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston; the DeCordova Museum 
and the Rose Museum at Brandeis 
University. He recently completed 
24 very large scale portraits of 
American Indians that comprise 
Survivors of the American Holocaust. 
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IF YOUR SPECIALTY IS 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
WE WANT TO BE YOUR 
COLUMBARIUM 
CONSULTANTS 


Our modular columbarium system is 
the result of nine years of research, 
development and the construction of 
thousands of niches. The CPI 
system gives the architect the 
design flexibility needed to integrate 
the columbarium into new or existing 
facilities. As your representative we 
will assist you and your church in all 
phases of the columbarium project 
including cost and revenue 
projections. 
Call, fax or write for Architects 
Information Packet. 


COLUMBARIUM 
PLANNERS, INC. 


PO Box 5255 
Pinehurst, NC 28374 
Phone or Fax 
910-295-8328 
www.columbarium.com 
cpi @ pinehurst.net 


Notes & Comments 


An Inspiration 

IFRAA‘s long-time friend, Harold Fisher still goes into the office every day though he 
celebrated his 98th birthday this year. His work through the years has included 
designs of numerous churches across Metro Detroit and the Midwest, always empha- 
sizing the importance of classic design. Highly regarded, he recently received the 
Arthur Ross Award from the president of Classical America for his contribution to 
architecture across the country. (Detroit News) 


Removed from the Endangered List 


The Metropolitan Cathedral in Mexico 
City has undergone an extensive reha- 
bilitation, including the interior and a 
reconstruction of its foundation. This 
signature cathedral begun in 1567, has 
been sinking into a spongy subsoil 
over the last century. Architect Serges 
Saldivar is to be congratulated for this 
successful project. The cathedral con- 
tains many prized works of art, which 
will be newly celebrated during its 
675th year. 


hoa Cathedral, Mexico City. Serges 
Saldivar, architect. 


Is It Too Late? 


The First Baptist Church of Sedgwick, ME, was built in the early 1800s and is listed on 
the National Register of Historic Places, but its congregation has dwindled (8-10) and 
soon the current members will be gone. The design of the church is classic New 
England with four Doric columns and a gold-leaf steeple. But it is special because its 
stained glass windows are believed to have been designed by students of Tiffany, 
including three by himself. The sanctuary windows have been appraised at over a mil- 
lion dollars apiece. Unfortunately, this architectural treasure is in desperate need of 
restoration. Tim Laitinen of Arlington, TX, whose mother attends this church, sees it 
marching toward oblivion and reminds us that many small, out-of-the-way churches 
face the same problem. In the next few decades, these structures from the nation’s 
early years may be gone. 


Congratulations to: 


© Arthur Stern, Benicia, CA, who was recently 
presented an AIA Award that reads: “The large 
body of award winning stained glass by Arthur 
Stern has served as an inspiration for a genera- 
tion or more users of architecture.” The AIA } 
East Bay recently presented him with its 1999 
Colleague Award. 

® Kenji Suzuki of di Dominico & Partners in 
New York City, who won top prize in the 
Building Community Habitat for Humanity in 
the New Millennium program, given by AIA 
Young Architects. 

® The Board of Extension of the Disciples of 
Christ denomination, whose stated purpose is 
to help churches plan and provide facilities for 
Christian witness and service. 

® Father Michel Maslowsky, the Archdiocese Stained glass windows by Arthur Stern at 
of Portland, Oregon, and sculptor Michael St. John’s Medical Center, Longview, WA. 
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Magrath, who together researched the lifestyle and philosophy of Jesus as an itinerant 
preacher. This led to the creation of the Stations of the Cross, a sculpture in bronze for 
the altar, and in the future a life-size madonna for the grotto. 

® Harding Associates, Chicago, IL, which was 
given an Honor Award by the AIA Chapter of 
Northeast Illinois for St. Irene’s Church in 
Frankfurt, IL. 
® Moravian College, Bethlehem, PA, which 
sponsored an exhibit, symposium and concert 
in its Payne Gallery under the title, “The Arts 
as a Strategy for Survival.” The exhibit, pre- 
sented in cooperation with the Jewish 
Museum in Prague, displayed drawings of 
children in the Theresienstadt ghetto, whose 
teacher Friedl Dicker studied at the Bauhaus 
with Walter Gropius, Paul Klee and Wassily 
Kandinsky. 
©The Fairfield County Times (CT), which inter- 
viewed Richard Bergmann about his lifetime 
interest in sacred spaces, and in the same 
issue (May 2000), quoted Bergmann and his 
wife Sandra about their mutual interest in saving New Canaan’s rich concentration of 
modern architecture. 
© Ellen Mandelbaum, glass artist, whose work on the chapel windows for Marian 
Woods in Hartsdale, NY, will soon be dedicated. The project, by architect David 
Mamina, involved five orders of nuns who have come together to make this assisted 
living facility on an old estate. 
® Five of today’s outstanding Catholic artists: Keith Johnson (painter), the Counter- 
current Artisans of Peru (woodcarving), Mary Billingsley and John Watt (painters), and 
Tomas Fernandez (metal work), whose work was featured in a conference in Mystic, 
CT, sponsored by the St. Michael Institute of Sacred Art. 
® The Interfaith Alliance (TIA), which recently announced its 2000 Walter Cronkite 
p a = Faith and Freedom Awards. 
yin ® The Jewish Community 
Council of Northern New 
Mexico, which sponsored an 
exhibition titled Jewish Artists: 
On the Edge with a series of dia- 
logues to explore and eluci- 
date Jewish identity to a 
diverse audience. Ori Soltes of 
Washington, D.C. was the 
curator, and 40 artists partici- 

ae ~ pated. A video is available: 

Walter Cronkite Faith and Freedom Award recipients, from left, 595-989-0928 
Tom Brokaw, Kusum Patel and Jim Miller with Walter Cronkite The Rev. John J. Nichols and 
and TIA Executive Director Welton Gaddy. ietRect Paulie Phin fvho 


asked that the new stained glass windows to be installed in their churches and 
include at least 50 percent women. Among the women included are Elizabeth Seton, 
founder of Sisters of Charity; Kateri Tekakurtha, the first Native American proposed for 
canonization: Katherene Drexel, the Philadelphia heiress who founded congregations 
to help American Indians and African Americans; and Mother Teresa of Calcutta, 
Nobel Prize winner. Richard Chartrand, president of St. Michael Liturgical Arts, 
Norwood, MA, is the designer. 

© Partners for Sacred Places, which has received a $1.2 million grant from the Lilly 


St. Irene Church, Frankfurt, Illinois. 
Harding Associates, architect. 


Endowment to continue its help to communities that are guardians for older and his- H| Upiied 

toric places. Robert Jaeger and Diane Cohen have spoken to IFRAA conferences about TN NON ig 

their important work. 4450 FENTON ROAD 
© Papadatos Associates, New York City, which recently won four awards: Two for reli- HARTLAND, MI 48353 
gious projects: Holy Trinity Orthodox Church in Dallas, TX, and the Cathedral of 800-888-7422 


Saints Constantine and Helen in Brooklyn, NY. WWW.STAINEDGLASS.ORG 
© Orr/Houk and Associates, Nashville, TN, for its renovation of Judson Baptist | L_— 
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ALMY 


The Designer's Resource 


For high quality workmanship, 
delivered efficiently and 
reliably, call on Almy. 

We welcome custom com- 
missions for fabrication in our 
Maine metal and textile shops. 
We also offer fine refurbishing 
and restoration services. 

For more information, call 
William St. John, extension 7650. 


< Altar rail enamel for Grace & Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Kansas City, MO. 


Designed by the late 
Howard Trevillian. 
Fabricated by C. M. Almy & Son 


CM ALMY 


‘THREE AMERICAN LANE 
Box 2644 Dept. X2 
GREENWICH, CT 06836-2644 


1.800.225.2569 


“Saint Francis 

and Twelve Doves” _ 
35” x27" x12” =, od 
capture in bronze ~ : 
the spirit of love 

and ascension 


by 


Barry Woods Johnston 


For more information visit 
www.sculptorjohnston.com 
Or call toll free 
1-888-966-1945 


Notes & Comments (continued) 


: i~ = gee : 
Judson Baptist Church, Nashville, TN. Orr/Houk and Associates 


Church. The new design treatment includes the renewal of clear 
glass windows that were the source of visual discomfort, an 
enlarged platform that will incorporate an orchestra pit, a light- 
ing and scenery grid and an improved sound system 


Cross Fertilization 


Jara Lee, a Brazilian filmmaker, is launching a series of elec- 
tronic music pieces that interpret the work of architects. She 
believes that “every physical environment emanates particular 
sound experiences and emotions.” In 1958, LeCorbusier and a 
Greek musician, Xenakis, and composer Varese collaborated on 
a “poeme electronique.” Jara Lee wants to make a contempo- 
rary statement with Tadao Ando and his Water Templeu. She 
later hopes to work with young architects and their expressions 
of the future. (Architectural Record, 06.00) 


A Different Connection 


The new stairs at the Grace Episcopal Cathedral in San 
Francisco offer space to gather after services and have become 
a generous statement, both physically and metaphorically, with 
the city itself. The former stairs had been tucked behind the 
chapter house. The new stairs are of reinforced concrete to 
resist seismic forces with expansion and construction seams 
that take up some of the stress. (Architects: Turnbull, Griffen, 
and Haesloop) 


Books 


The Color of Light: Commissioning Stained Glass for a Church 
by Sarah Hall, Chicago Training Publications, 1800 N. 
Hermitage Ave., Chicago, IL 60622-1101. An internationally 
known glass artist, Hall recently completed a 3,000 sq. ft. win- 
dow wall for St. Andrew's Church in Columbus, OH. 

Worship Music: A Concise Dictionary by Edward Foley, 
Capuchin and Consultants, The Liturgical Press, PO Box 7500, 
Collegeville, MN 56321-7500. This book is for people of diverse 
faith traditions who practice, teach and study the music of wor- 
ship. Its special focus is on the worship music of English-speak- 
ing North America though it is an ecumenical and interfaith 
venture. 
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FROM MAYBECK TO 
MEGACHURCHES 


The Evolution of Religious Architecture in 


20th Century America 


By Douglas R. Hoffman 


ow that we have turned the corner 

into the 21st century, surveying 

the evolution of religious archi- 
tecture over the past 100 years seems fair 
game. Starting from 1900, what were the 
noticeable changes, and what were the 
constants—the common  denomina- 
tors—that survived through the end of 
the century? What was the impact of the 
modern movement in architecture on the 
designs for religious buildings? Can this 
evolution provide insight into religious 
architecture for the new millennium? 
These are the questions posed and that 
this review attempts to shed light on. 

Just as surely as the 20th century expe- 
rienced the incubation, growth and 
maturity of “modern” architecture, that 
movement also had a profound influence 
on the designs for houses of worship. 
Throughout this past century, notable 
architects (and many not-so-well-known 
architects) crafted significant new inter- 
pretations of sacred space. These fresh 
interpretations of religious building 
design—the noteworthy buildings that 
were milestones of the modernist move- 
ment—have become icons of their times. 
While it would be remiss to overlook the 
fact there was a strong undercurrent of 
architectural traditionalism and revival of 
once favored styles, the more identifiable 
trend of the 20th century was the relent- 
less push for contemporary iterations of 
religious space. 


1900-1920 
At the turn into the 20th century, only a 


DOUGLAS HOFFMAN, AIA, is managing 
editor of Faith & Form magazine, a practicing 
architect in State College, Pennsylvania, and a 
part-time instructor at Penn State University’s 
Department of Architecture. This article is 
adapted in part from a lecture given at the 1996 
AIA Convention in Minneapolis. 


Church of Christ, Scientist, Berkeley, Calif., 1910. Architect: BernardMaybeck. 


Unity Temple, Oak Park, Illinois, 1904-08. Architect: Frank Lloyd Wright. 


handful of American architects was seri- 
ously interested in a new style for the 
times. To name a few, Louis Sullivan and 
Frank Lloyd Wright in the Midwest, H.H. 
Richardson and Frank Furness to a lesser 


extent in the East and Bernard Maybeck 
on the West Coast. All were exploring new 
design concepts in their work. Two bench- 
mark religious buildings in the first decade 
of the 20th century were the products of 
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this innovative thinking. 

Bernard Maybeck completed the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist in 1910 in 
Berkeley, California, and in Oak Park, 
Illinois, Frank Lloyd Wright completed 
the Unity Temple project for a Unitarian 
congregation in 1906. Both churches 
were built for relatively young and ‘non- 
mainline’ denominations. While the Uni- 
tarians had been around since the early 
1800s, the Christian Scientists had been 
organized only a few decades before by 
Mary Baker Eddy. As ‘outsider’ denomi- 
nations, there probably was a much 
stronger urge for a new, and identifiably 
different style of religious building. Both 
architects complied with distinctive de- 
signs, yet surprising similarities exist 
between these buildings. 

Each architect used exposed concrete, 
with Wright using it as the principle 
building material and Maybeck for floors 
and columns. Maybeck was equally as 
daring as Wright, utilizing industrial type 
materials such as exterior asbestos pan- 
els and metal framed windows. Both 
chose rectilinear volumetric enclosures, 
based on a square floor plan anchored 
with four equi-spaced piers. Each used 
these piers both for support and to dis- 
tribute heating and ventilation. Both 
architects employed light to their advan- 
tage, with Wright using clerestory light- 
ing on the perimeter and overhead 
skylights, and Maybeck using clerestory 
windows and large panels of mottled 
Belgian glass to create an incandescence 
on the interior. Both evoked a sense of 
mystery with the exterior styling and ritu- 
alistic entry paths. 


1920s 

The religious architecture of the '20s 
might have been dubbed the era of 
“more is more,” long before “less is more” 
became vogue. There was a cathedral 
building boom epitomized by the con- 
struction of St. John the Divine in New 
York City and the National Cathedral in 
Washington, D.C. In the heartland of 
America, (Tulsa, Oklahoma) Barry Byrne 
completed Christ the King Roman Catho- 
lic Church in 1926. The largest and most 
complex of Byrne’s commissions, this 
church reflected the nationwide interest 
in Gothic but in a novel, contemporary 
iteration. 

The grand scale of Byrne’s Christ the 
King Church set up a rivalry with the 
Methodists down the street. They 
instructed young Bruce Goff to design a 
bigger, better and taller building than the 


< 


Christ the King Roman Catholic Church, Tulsa, Ok 


Roman Catholic church. Goff, 22, self 
taught and an ardent admirer of Louis 
Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright, used a 
floor plan from a Sullivan design in lowa 
to develop the Boston Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church completed in 1928. 
Appropriating the form of the New York 
skyscrapers, one can almost visualize the 
emerging art deco style, with this 280 
foot high bell tower topped with copper, 
and 30 foot high glass fins. When the 
sunlight hit the copper and reflected on 
the glass, the entire tower appeared as a 
brightly lit torch. Apparently this church 
continues to be a prominent feature of 
the Tulsa skyline. 


1930s & 40s 
With the Depression of the '30s, many 
projects went on hold, including the 
large American cathedrals already in 
progress. Meanwhile, architectural inno- 
vation was occurring more in Europe 
than in America. With the rise of fascism, 
however, there was an exodus of artists 
and architects that included Josef Albers, 
Marcel Breuer, Walter Gropius & Mies 
van der Rohe. Suddenly the “Internation- 
al Style” was also appearing in America, 
with simplicity and “less is more” the 
new canons of American architecture. 
The European-born father and son 
team of Eliel and Eero Saarinen con- 
tributed some of the finest mid-century 
examples of religious architecture. 
Starting with their First Christian Church 
in Columbus, Indiana (1942), this build- 
ing complex is a series of simple rectan- 
gular blocks laid in composition around 


PHOTOS: PENN STATE UNIVERSITY PHOTO ARCHIVE 


la., 1926. Architect: Barry Byrne. 


Boston Avenue Methodist Church, 1926. 
Architect: Bruce Goff 


a central courtyard, originally planned as 
a reflecting pond. The plan, vaguely remi- 
niscent of a classical basilica, is a simple 
asymmetric rectangle. Within the sanctu- 
ary, the focus is intentionally blurred, 
although the eye is inevitably drawn to 
the cross hung on the rear wall. Natural 
light is admitted from vertical slotted 
windows along one side wall, creating an 
interesting, rhythmic pattern to counter- 
balance the colonnade along the oppo- 
site side. 


1950s & ’60s 
With the interruption of World War II, the 
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First Christian Church, Columbus, Ohio, 1942. 
Architects: Eliel and Eero Saarinen. 


next spate of religious building occurred 
in the late 1950s and early ‘60s. Fresh 
from global victory and with visions of a 
new world harmony, the manifest destiny 
of American religious architecture 
exclaimed triumph. This period wit- 
nessed exploration of evocative forms 
and experimentation with engineering 
and religious innovation. 

Illustrative of this new period of dra- 
matic form was Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
design of the Annunciation Greek Ortho- 
dox Church in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, in 
1959. Although in the last year of his life, 
Wright was still able to generate a new 
and distinctively different architectural 
expression. One can see characteristic 
Wright touches, but this church also is a 
form dedicated to a Greek Orthodox con- 
gregation and derived from Byzantine 
antecedents. The design is basically a 
traditional orthodox dome superimposed 
over a floor plan in the shape of a Greek 
cross. The four piers elevating the com- 
position are reinterpretations of the 
same four corner piers at Unity Temple in 
Chicago. The placement of the composi- 
tion in front of a reflecting pool is an 
effective calming and enhancing medium 
to create an entirely different mood for 
the gathering congregation. 

In Collegeville, Minnesota, Marcel 
Breuer boldly reinterpreted the cam- 
panile and sanctuary composition in his 
design for St. John’s Abbey (1961). 
Serving both the resident Benedictine 
community and St. John’s University, this 
building is a milestone in appearance 
and liturgical plan organization. A prede- 
cessor to the architectural reforms aris- 
ing from Vatican II (1966), the altar table 
is thrust center stage between the wor- 
shipping monastic community and the 


Frank Lloyd Wright. 


S| 


St. John's Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 1961. 
Architect: Marcel Breuer 


North Christian Church, Columbus, Ohio, 1964. Architect: Eero 
Saarinen. 


PHOTOS: PENN STATE UNIVERSITY PHOTO ARCHIVE 


Annunciation Greek Orthodox Church, Wauwatosa, Wisc., 1959. Architect: 


congregation composed of students and 
faculty from the university. Expressing a 
new brutalism fashionable in architec- 
ture at the time, Breuer used exposed 
concrete to craft the sculptural bell 
tower, now a trademark image for the 
university. 

By 1964, Eero Saarinen completed the 
North Christian Church in Columbus, 
Indiana, one of the most significant and 
inspiring forms in religious architecture 
at that time. The needlelike point of the 
central steeple became both the axis 
mundi pointing to the heavens beyond, 
and the lightning rod delivering celestial 
messages to the gathered congregation. 
The tentlike roof enclosure floats atop a 
shallow clerestory window, transforming 
the sanctuary into the primeval cavern of 
man’s first and most primitive dwelling. 
The mystery of worship is enhanced in 
this darkened interior, with its glowing 
perimeter windows and sharply focused 
altar light cast from the central overhead 
oculus. 


1970s 

The social turmoil of 
the late 1960s and 
early ‘70s manifested 
itself in a significant 
shift of emphasis in re- 
ligious architectural 
design. The single pur- 
pose sanctuary, typi- 
fied by bold, expressive 
forms, was on the de- 
cline. This decade ush- 
ered in the rise of mul- 
tiple-use worship rooms, 
the new credo of 
congregations seeking 
maximum utility from 
their buildings. Per- 
haps arising from esca- 
lating building and 
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Blessed Sacrament Roman Catholic Church, East Hartford, Conn., 1973. Architect: RGvD Inc. 


energy costs, from shrinking denomina- 
tional resources, or simply as an exten- 
sion of the social-relevancy movement of 
the time, the keyword was ‘flexibility.’ 

Prototypical of this flexibility is the 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament in East 
Hartford, Connecticut, which was com- 
pleted in 1973. Designed by Russell Gib- 
son von Dohlen, Inc., this was the 
ultimate utilitarianism, a square box with 
exposed ceiling trusses and mechanicals, 
a simple capsule-shaped space for utili- 
ties, and a completely flexible seating 
area. Natural light is admitted by the 
floor level slotted windows that punctu- 
ate the building's perimeter. 

On the West Coast, Bethlehem Luth- 
eran Church built in Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, blends the expressive form 
movement of the ‘60s with the demand 
for flexibility in the ‘70s. Designed by 
Duncombe, Roland & Miller in 1972, the 
building demonstrates both the expres- 
siveness of form as imagery, i.e., the 
sacred mountain, and the symbolic use 
of triangular geometry to represent the 
Christian Trinity. The floor plan, however, 
is entirely flexible with movable seating 
and chancel furniture. 


1980s 
The 1980s saw the emergence of large 
membership churches or megachurches, 
as they are now commonly known. Char- 
acterized by huge congregations, charis- 
matic leadership, multiple services, and 
no denominational affiliation, the mega- 
churches tended to reach out to the 
urban and suburban “non-churches.” 
Perhaps the first and most famous of 
the megachurch phenomenon was the 
Crystal Cathedral in Garden Grove, 
California, home to the televangelism 


ministry of the Reverend Robert Schuller. 
Completed in phases, the main sanctu- 
ary was opened for services in 1980. 
Designed by Philip Johnson, this reli- 
gious reinterpretation of the crystal 
palace is shaped like a four pointed star. 
The building is huge, measuring 207 by 
415 feet, and rising to a height of 128 
feet. Clad in mirrored glass over a uni- 
form space frame, the design boasts pas- 
sive solar heating and wind cooling 
obtained through operable strips of ven- 
tilating windows. Originally planned to 
be set amid a park-like environment, the 
building now sits amidst a parking lot. 
Portions of the exterior walls open, 
allowing congregants to remain in their 
cars while viewing the worship service. 
Willow Creek Community Church in 
South Barrington, Illinois, is another of 
the heralded megachurches, with numer- 
ous articles appearing about the charis- 
matic pastor, his 300-person church 
ministry staff, and even an architectural 
critique appearing in the New York Times. 


Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
1972. Architect: DRM 


The 60,000 square foot complex included 
an auditorium sized to seat 4,500, num- 
erous classrooms, chapel, banquet hall, 
gymnasium, library and recreational acti- 
vity center. As Paul Goldberger noted in 
his New York Times review, this mega- 
church is characterized by a distinct ab- 
sence of Christian symbolism and 
coupled with the adjacent food court 
takes on the appearance of a suburban 
mall. The building is intentionally non- 
church like, since the ministry is to reach 
those who have rejected or never 
accepted traditional denominational 
church ministry. 

Goldberger further mused the architec- 
ture is “friendly and accessible, deter- 
mined to banish the sense of mystery 
and otherworldliness that has long been 
at the very heart of the architecture of 
Christianity.” Three architecture firms 
were retained for various phases of the 
commission. 


Crystal Cathedral, Garden Grove, Calif, 1980. Architect: Philip Johnson 
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1990s 

The trend of the ‘90s may have been the 
growth of cultural pluralism evidenced in 
religious architecture in the form of a 
regional vernacularism. The Gates of the 
Grove Synagogue, designed by Norman 
Jaffe and erected in Easthampton, New 
York, exhibits a wood shake exterior 
cladding typical of the residential context 
in this eastern tip of Long Island. While 
the exterior form is reminiscent of the 
old wooden synagogues of Eastern 
Europe, the building is decidedly con- 
temporary with large bands of skylights 
and rich usage of finished light woods. 
The bimah is a free-standing table, set 
against the backdrop of the ark and 
framed by glass vistas of the natural 
park-like setting of the exterior. 

As with many modern interpretations 
of spatial development, the knife edge 
separation between interior and exterior 
allows the sanctuary to flow easily to the 
outside. This transparency recalls the ori- 
ginal tabernacles of the Jews of pre-tem- 
ple times, when the place for worship was 
a carefully prescribed tent structure that 
was erected and dismounted as needed. 

Another example of this regional ver- 
nacularism is the Santa Maria de la Paz 
Roman Catholic Church erected in 1994 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico. The architects 
of Johnson, Nestor, Montier and Rodri- 
guez managed to successfully integrate 
Anglo, Hispanic and Native American 
cultures into this traditional, yet contem- 
porary church building. Exhibiting a 
Southwestern adobe-like exterior, the 
interior begins to fully embrace a multi- 
culturalism. The large, central gathering 
area, or narthex, faces the sanctuary like 
the outdoor courts of Spanish colonial 
churches. Entering the nave through 
massive hand-hewn wood doors, congre- 


Willow Creek Community Church, South Barrington, Ill., 1984. 


Norman Jaffe. 


gants pass a large contemporary font 
constructed of stone and metals donated 
by the worshipping congregation. The 
corbels overhead were handcrafted by 
members of the congregation in the tra- 
dition of Spanish mission churches, 
while the exposed timbers are reminis- 
cent of Native American pueblos. The 
plan is concentric seating around three 
sides of a central platform for the table. 
The backdrop for worship is a skylit apse 
with cathedra chair for the priest and 
floor-mounted wooden cross. 


Conclusion 

Are there common denominators to the 
examples mentioned in this article? Yes, 
if you account for the diversity of reli- 
gious faiths and cultural backgrounds. 

Certainly a common characteristic of 
many of these churches is the successful 
and unusual introduction of natural light. 
Whether through overhead skylights 
focused on the altar, unseen windows 
admitting a wash of light across a sus- 
pended cross, or through direct and indi- 
rect vistas to the exterior, natural light is 
a critical ingredient. 

Second, simple, geometric plans such 
as squares, triangles and hexagons are 
common to the most dramatic of the 
examples shown. Some would label 
these sacred geometries, not unlike the 
mandalas of Eastern faiths. 

Third, there is the vertical axiality of 
the campanile, the spire, the divining rod 
that points to a higher authority and 
directs transcendent energy to us here on 
earth. Known as the axis-mundii it is one 
of the most common elements of reli- 
gious architecture. 

Fourth, the use of volume of space to 
inspire. Even the intentionally non- 
churches, i.e., the megachurches, rely on 


Gates of the Grove Synagogue, Easthampton, N.Y., 1987. Architect: 
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large volumes of spaces to enhance wor- 
ship. The act of worshipping together 
with 4-5,000 people in a single space has 
to be inspirational for those participating. 

Finally, the shape or mass of the build- 
ings themselves frequently evokes a cul- 
tural or religious imagery pertinent to 
that particular faith group. This plumbs 
the depths of mystery and of archetypal 
forms, which can produce a sense of 
understanding that transcends our ordi- 
nary secular lives. 

From the perspective of historical con- 
text, are there identifiable trends that 
emerged in this review? The answer is a 
guarded yes. The patterns of architectural 
evolution seen in 20th century America, 
starting with experimental modernism 
and moving to internationalism, brutal- 
ism and post-modern eclecticism, all 
have their religious building counter- 
parts. But this architectural evolution has 
also been tempered by liturgical reform, 
changing styles of worship, rapidly 
changing technologies, and cyclical eco- 
nomic times. 

Where are we going from here? With 
the exception of the occasional mega- 
church, more modest, regionally vernac- 
ular houses of worship seemed to 
dominate the religious building scene in 
the last decade of the 20th century. That 
trend should continue into this first 
decade of the new millennium. Given our 
insatiable appetite for new technologies 
and an ever-increasing speed at which 
these changes are delivered, however, | 
suspect we will experience anew the 
cycle of a dominant architectural trend 
that rises, matures, and fades from popu- 
larity. It took about 100 years for this 
cycle to play out in the 20th century; the 
unanswered question is how long will 
the cycle last in the 21st century? 
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TRADITION BECOMES 
INNOVATION 


By Betty H. Meyer 


ost of us will admit that we are 
Meee to tradition in many areas 
of our lives. Tradition makes us 


feel more secure, more loyal to the past 
generation and its history. Moreover, tra- 
dition can be fascinating to study and to 
project into the future. This is especially 
true with religious tradition; people com- 
monly believe that firmly grounded tradi- 
tion is the bulwark of faith. 

But the late Bartlett Hayes, curator of 
Addison Gallery in Andover, MA, in his 
book, Tradition Becomes Innovation, sug- 
gested that “change is a tradition in 
itself,” that what we regard as tradition is 
altered as generation follows generation. 
He further stated that faith is better 
served by a living society than by the 
tenets of a moribund one and that tradi- 
tion should be reappraised. If we exam- 
ine our architectural past as well as the 
present, we will observe positive changes 
in traditional structures. This is in keep- 
ing with the tradition of change. Each 
age forms its own image, which will grad- 
ually take its place in history. 

Robert Ivy in Architectural Record (04.00) 
tells us that “the global century has ar- 
rived.” As far back as 1646, a doctor of 
physics stated, “In order to purchase a 
warrantable body of truth we must forget 
and part with much that we have known.” 
What will constitute truth and style in 
this global century? Charles Jencks has 
commented that “we exist in a time of 
unsettled metaphysics that reflects little 
beyond a polite agnosticism.” He pro- 
jects hope, however, “that architects will 
crystallize their own spiritual sensitivities 
and search out explicit forms grounded 
in their own spiritual sensitivities.” 

Is it too soon to look for emerging 
clues that may determine the tradition of 
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ebb and flow in our generation? 


Combining the Old with the New 

We are told that worship today is less 
influenced by physical trappings than at 
any other time in this century. Some 
faiths even make a point of separating 
divinity from environment and think of 
the church, the mosque, the synagogue 
as based on a sense of community rather 
than on any structure and its furnishings. 


Others express a strong desire to return 
to their roots and purposely choose an 
earlier style of architecture over a mod- 
ern one. 

A strong movement seen in larger 
cities is the renovation of secular build- 
ings into places of worship. Groups have 
organized that call themselves Ware- 
house Ministries. 

¢Two Brooklyn churches are finding 
their homes in converted theaters. The 
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Brooklyn Tabernacle (1971) is a non- 
denominational congregation of nearly 
2,000 people and a dozen satellite 
churches ranging from Harlem, NY, to 
Lima, Peru. Architects Kapell and Kostow 
were challenged to restore and renovate 
the Loew's Metropolitan Theater (1918) 
and two adjacent buildings into a singu- 
lar image that would recall the romance 
of “Old New York” and its turn of the cen- 
tury buildings. 

¢In Sunnyside, Queens, NY, a large 
Korean congregation asked architects 
Garafalo, Lynn and Mclinturf to renovate 
an 88,000 sq. ft. former laundry factory 
into a church with a 2,500-seat sanctuary. 
They expressed no expectations of a 
western traditional style. The architects 
integrated a computer into the design 
process in a conceptual way rather than 
the instrumental, and AIA‘s Architecture 
magazine reports that it is “a composite 
form combining the old and the new, 
symmetrical and asymmetrical, monu- 
mental and tentative—offering no single 
reading.” 

© Calvary Community Church, Westlake 
Village, CA, was converted by architects 
Gensler, Dundon and Seeger from a for- 
mer Defense Department plant into a tilt- 
up concrete megachurch that deliber- 
ately pursues a secular style with mini- 
mum symbolism. Resembling a civic cen- 
ter, its design was conceived as a way to 
attract new people by reinventing the tra- 
ditional look of a church and the old 
style of service. The sanctuary is referred 


Brooklyn Tabernacle Project, exterior. 


to as a celebration center. 

The Jun Dung So Buddhist Temple in 
Flushing, NY, has turned a family house 
into its place of worship. Pagodas have 
been added and the interior gutted into a 
single large space with one wall covered 
with miniature Buddhas. Nearby is a Sikh 
temple, converted from a church in 
Richmond Hill, which is almost unal- 
tered in style. 


Is it too soon to look for 
emerging clues that may 
determine the tradition of 


ebb and flow in our’ 


generation? — 


The Electronic Pulpit 

“There is the opportunity,” Akiko Busch, a 
contributing editor of Metropolis, com- 
ments, “for people to find ‘sanctuary’ in 
cyberspace.” Assorted new religions are 
turning up on the Web: Cosmophy, 
Digitalism, The First Cyberchurch of the 
Scientific God, etc. but traditional 
churches are also aware that the Web is a 
great communicator. John Fredenburgh, 
rector of All Saint’s Church in Valley 
Cottage, NY, reports that they have an 
electronic prayer group that has brought 
good response, and Rev. Mark Cyr, 
Warwick, NY, thinks electronic worship 
attracts new people and affords a private 
way to worship. Torah and Talmudic 
study groups proliferate on the Web, and 
rituals are celebrated online. 


Experiments In Worship 
Today's clergy, whether in a new/old or 
restored structure, are experimenting 
with new forms of worship. St. Andrew’s 
Church in Framingham, MA, believes that 
faith has to be taken as a whole, and so it 
is offering a service, Bread and Faith, that 
gives people an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and to create a new mix of liturgy, 
music, drama, dance and various arts. It 
is quick to say it does not completely 
break away from tradition and it does 
retain Bible readings, communion, etc. 
The Winnetka Presbyterian Church in 
Illinois discovered that only 6 percent of 
its members is between the ages of 18 
and 30. Rev. Martha Greene concluded 
that the church was no longer meeting 


the needs of young adults and that the 
physical space had to be altered to 
attract their interest. A design process 
united the sanctuary and a youth center 
via an enclosed atrium that revitalized a 
whole new unity of age groups. 


Mega-Symbols 
Worship at the Video Altar is a recent book 
by Gregor Goethals, who was dean of the 
Graduate School at the Rhode Island 
School of Design for 29 years and now is 
the designer for the American Bible 
Society media projects. Long interested 
in the role of the artist in a technological 
society, she was first hired by the Bible 
Society as an art historian, but now her 
role has shifted to research and the 
development of so-called “mega-sym- 
bols” that unify videos, the Web pages 
and CD-ROMs. (National Catholic Reporter) 
The title of a current exhibit at a non- 
profit arts center in New York City is Exit 
Art: The First World. Edward Gomez in the 
New York Times comments that the title 
refers to the end (they hope) of the 
established art system and its stereotypi- 
cal way of thinking. Another instance of 
ebb and flow. 


Compassionate Architecture 

After the Kobe earthquake in 1994, 
Shigeru Ban, a Tokyo-based architect 
who studied at Cooper Union, estab- 
lished the Volunteer Architects Network, 
a non-governmental agency of the United 
Nations. This year he has coordinated 
the production and shipment of card- 
board housing units for refugees in 
Turkey. Employing steel cables to com- 
press the tubes and a waterproof sponge 
and adhesive strip, he created miniature 
one-room houses with operable doors 
and windows. Plastic beer can crates 
filled with sand provided the founda- 
tions. Congratulations to Shigeru. 


Conclusion 
In a sense, we can all be architects, 
artists and clergy and probe these emerg- 
ing clues as to what they may tell us 
about the future of both theology and re- 
ligious architecture. We can bear in mind 
these clues are only the beginning of an 
extended process that will become clear- 
er as time goes by. Faith & Form is the jour- 
nal of what was christened as the Inter- 
faith Forum on Religious Art and Archi- 
tecture. Is it not our responsibility to seek 
out and discover manifestations of the 
Holy wherever they may be found? In this 
way tradition truly becomes innovation. 
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REPORT FROM ROME 


By A. Richard Williams 


he Fifth International Liturgical 
[conse hosted by the Pontificial 
Institute of Liturgy met recently to 
focus on the subject of Architecture and 
the Arts at the Service of the Liturgy. 
Close to 300 people gathered from 
around the world in high expectation 
that the provocative agenda would not 
only distill historic insights and critical 
judgment but also open up new visions 
at this turn of the millennium. An im- 
pressive selection of prelates and liturgi- 
cal scholars examined questions of 
liturgical space, architecture, sacred art 
and iconography with responses from 
architects, artists, critics and educators. 
Cardinal Virgilio Noe, Vicar General of 
Vatican City, welcomed participants to 
the Congress underscoring its timeliness 
in bringing all involved with renovation 
and new construction still closer in the 
understanding and interpretation of litur- 
gical doctrine as the church faces the 
future. Yet, in looking ahead, he and 
other authoritative clergy and well-estab- 
lished Italian scholars, architects and 
critics continued to reflect a preference 
for conservative/traditional spatial forms, 
styles and rich iconographic symbolism. 
A similar traditional outlook was taken 
by Americans Mons. Francis Mannion, 
president of the Society of Catholic 
Liturgy, and Prof. Duncan Stroik of Notre 
Dame University, who affirmed this advo- 
cacy in terms of even more specific 
guidelines of form and detail. This seem- 
ing consensus was surprising in view of 
the choice of Richard Meier's contempo- 
rary design for the Church of the Jubilee 
Year 2000, now under construction in 
Rome (featured in Faith & Form No. 2, 1998). 
The most forward-looking presenta- 
tions were made by two priests: Fr. 
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Church of the Year 2000, Rome, Italy. Architect: Richard Meier & Partners. 


It would appear that 
“traditionalism” in 


‘church art and 


architecture would pre- 


vail over an ongoing 
quest for a new fresh- 
ness, a new richness 


and beauty of spiritual 
space... 


Frederic Debuyst, OSB, from Belgium, 
whose poetic interpretation of the work 
of Calfeldt and Guardini (and other less 
known architects of small churches and 
chapels) revealed qualities of refreshing 
simplicity—open and prophetic; and Fr. 
Gabriel Chavez de la Mora, OSB, from 
Mexico, an architect who conveyed the 
same spirit. 

While there was some debate, in the 
view of the majority of participants in the 
Congress, it became clear that further 
mutations in liturgical form foreshadowed 
by Vatican 

Il would face increasing opposition. It 
would appear that “traditionalism” in 
church art and architecture would prevail 
over an ongoing quest for a new fresh- 
ness, a new richness and beauty of spiri- 
tual space through humility, simplicity 
and a new respectfully sensitive orche- 
stration of all the arts in celebration of 
the liturgy. 
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A CRITICAL REFLECTION 
ON SPIRITUAL SPACE 


By A. Richard Williams 


n the threshold of the millenni- 
C)e taking stock of directions in 

architecture is as daunting as pre- 
dicting changes in all of society. The crys- 
tal ball is cloudy as never before. In 
contrast with the past, when religious 
architecture was a clear expression of 
human aspiration, its distinction is 
increasingly lost in the blur of today’s 
built environment. But even so, some 
traces of enduring value may be found, 
gems that are not limited to places of 
worship. 

In our search we must begin with a 
candid view of today. Perhaps the great- 
est cultural changes are in the fields of 
the social sciences, economics, history 
and philosophy, but changes also are oc- 
curring in the fields of art and and archi- 
tecture, in music and theology, in congre- 
gations and organizations. A critical re- 
flection must include all the voices of 
change. 

Architecture has been described as a 
“mirror of civilization” and given an hon- 
ored place in human culture. But now 
this traditional regard is threatened by a 
passing parade of cliché-ridden styles 
generated by rampant materialism, 
celebrity and media inflation. The result 
is that in the popular eye, architecture 
has become a skin-deep cosmetic. Such 
blatant examples as Las Vegas and 
Branson, Missouri, with their showy 
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to Donald J. Bruggink, IFRAA’s much respected 
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fronts and cheap metal behinds, are 
echoed in countless commercial strips, 
malls, and Disney Worlds across America 
and around the world. 

The dignity and significance of civic 
institutions—government buildings, li- 
braries, museums, theaters and church- 
es—had clear identity in the past 


The Resurrection Funeral Chapel (1941) by Erik 
Bryggman in Turku, Finland, is enhanced with 
lighting achieved by a horizontal glass wall facing 
a pine-wooded terrace. Natural light is intensified 
at the altar area as the wall becomes vertical. 


through a differentiation of spiritual and 
functional expression. They were recog- 
nized as having permanent value that 
rose above style, mannerism or fashion. 
But for half a century now, expediency, 
profit, speed and a throw-away mentality 
have degenerated this cultural tradition 
of civic identities into cheap look-alike 
boxes, often with equally cheap decora- 
tion. 

The scholarship of art and architec- 
tural history has provided standards for 


measuring architectural excellence, but 
critical judgment has been limited by 
preoccupation with outward visual char- 
acteristics and relative neglect of invisi- 
ble qualities, such as substance, context, 
ethical questions and the integration of 
hidden forms of energy. Ironically, the 
classification of architecture (along with 
painting and sculpture) as art has less- 
ened its appreciation as a cultural value. 

Although scholars and professionals 
have long tried to bring this to the atten- 
tion of the public, architectural criticism 
in the popular media is still relegated to 
journalist art critics. These journalists 
often joust with “smart” writing about 
appearances, just as some celebrity arch- 
itects strive to gain attention by design- 
ing outrageous architecture based largely 
on superficial eye appeal. 

In contradiction, criteria of excellence 
have become broader through the accu- 
mulation of knowledge, research, publi- 
cation, libraries and the Internet. The 
search for canonicity in architecture has 
become a stern discipline involving both 
timeless and timely components that are 
never permanently fixed but in dynamic 
equilibrium. 

We are positioned in a time warp—a 
replay of Charles Dickens’ beginning in A 
Tale of Two Cities. “It was the best of times; 
it was the worst of times.” A bewildering 
complexity of opposites with twilight/ 
sunrise zones between. 

It is the best of times for the “have” 
nations: It is the worst of times for the 
“have nots,” for the majority of people 
yearning for equal opportunity, for edu- 
cation, housing, health care and employ- 
ment. The twilight zone in between is 
filled with questions and debate. Is high 
tech good or bad? Are media and 
celebrity inflation good or bad? Is it good 
or bad that millions are spent on private 
and public indulgence? Are giant merg- 
ers and internationalism good or bad? 
The list is endless. 

The sunrise zone is more optimistic. 
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There remains a middle ground of stead- 
fast tradition, a middle ground that 
awaits a new enlightenment and a faith 
that reform can succeed. 

What is to be the canon or measuring 
rule for this reform? Quentin Anderson, 
in an interview titled “The Hazards of 
American Individualism,” points to 
Emerson, Whitman and Thoreau as 
champions of the idea that as individuals 
we try to define ourselves out of context 
with our history. “This example seems to 
me priceless. It shows that radical indi- 
vidualism is a dead end and that a 
respect for history and for one’s own his- 
tory of the self is the first step to take if 
you want out of that dead end. We can- 
not free ourselves from membership in a 
species that is capable of both glorious 
and terrible things.” I see architecture 
also trapped in a similar dead end, often 
unwilling to suppress ego and self-grati- 
fication on the part of both owner and 
architect, ignoring community context as 
well as history. 

Early in my 50 years as an architect, 
the client expected and was given quality 
performance that included grace, beauty, 
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Thorncrown Chapel in Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, by Fay Jones, FAIA, draws one into 
an interior of intimacy, with a sequence of glass 
and solid material intersections. Filtered light and 
shadow give one a sense of silence. 


landscape, harmony, and respect for the 
community—all this beyond meeting the 
immediate needs of the client's program. 
Even after the depression and World War 
Il architects and clients stood firm in this 
regard. In scarcely one generation this 
dedication has almost disappeared. 
Sadly, it is sometimes as true of the 
church architect and client, as it is of the 
secular. 

What happened? Could it be the domi- 
nance of bottom line economics and 
specialization? Or that civic responsibil- 
ity had become less than idealistic? A 
shocking experience of value shift 
occurred in the early '70s when I pre- 
sented the design of a new county court- 
house to a board of supervisors. The 
concept was based on an open ground 
floor plan and courts above with lime- 
stone walls projecting and forming an 
overhang on all sides. The old court- 
house, the civic auditorium, the city hall 
and the post office were all limestone. 
The committee's reaction was “too much 
money. Make it straight up and down. 
Cut out the limestone.” 

Nevertheless, | believe that a broad 
reservoir of trust and integrity continues 
to exist in our society, and that it can be 
recalled to higher quality new architec- 
ture as before and as it still exists in the 
preservation of historic buildings of rec- 
ognized architectural expereience. 

Witness similar changes in architec- 
tural education, after being fragmented 
from one discipline into many special- 


ties. Now it is recognized that theory and 
practice cannot be rivals and that design 
cannot be separated from buildability. | 
dare to hope that even in our public pri- 
mary and secondary schools it may be 
decided to once again include the art of 
craft and good design. 

Increased world travel means that 
more Americans will be experiencing the 
great architecture of history. But much 
less well known are fine examples of con- 
temporary religious architecture. Most of 
these are modest in scale and in remote 
locations. | think it Is probably fair to say 
that in the 20th century, excellence in 
church architecture has been reached 
more fully in Europe than in America. 
Here, most architecture for worship has 
clung to conservative revivalism, diluted 
and cheapened by expediency, minimal 
budgets and fast track imperatives. To 
this condition must be added the rise of 
TV evangelism and its influence on wor- 
ship as entertainment. The decline of 
religious purpose in our American cul- 
ture is a puzzling question. 

It is hard to imagine a reversal in the 
immediate future. Still the finest work of 
the immediate past can have enormous 
influence and lead to a spiritual renais- 
sance if we can sensitize architects and 
congregations to its contributions. Our 
widely separated achievements under- 
score that a single style or formula is not 
the answer. It is rather the adherence to 
canonic principles that may result in a 
diversity of approaches, but will combine 
magnificently as if preordained. 

We have an educational obligation to 
respect and delight in accumulating 
learning and wisdom from the greatest 
works of history and the newest work of 
excellence. We need to ensure that the 
principle of excellence in diversity is 
understood and respected as a funda- 
mental readable common quality, tran- 
scending superficial differences in 
fashion and style, possessing qualities 
that are both timeless and timely. Martin 
Buber spoke of an “existence will,” an in- 
between realm, and Louis Kahn spoke of 
what a project wants to be on its own 
terms. Such a theory demands a new 
humility and a new investment of time, 
study and patience on the part of all par- 
ticipants—client users, artists, architects 
and builders. 

Why cannot this challenge be infinitely 
more alluring than the easy choices 
offered along the Main Line strip—illu- 
minated with the latest clichés of attrac- 
tion leading nowhere? 
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SOMETHING OLD... 
SOMETHING NEW 


By Betty H. Meyer, Editor 


hat do you know about laby- 

rinths? Do you know the differ- 

ence between a maze and a 
labyrinth? While a maze may have dead 
ends or tricks to fool a visitor, a labyrinth 
is a single path that offers the walker an 
opportunity to look within in meditation 
while following a path to the center. 

The design and use of a labyrinth to 
encourage spiritual exploration became 
popular during the Crusades when con- 
flict in the Holy Land prevented Chris- 
tians from making the required pil- 
grimage. The labyrinth became a substi- 
tute with Jerusalem as its entire goal. 
However, archaeologists say that the 
labyrinth actually predates Christianity, 
going back as far as 1300 B.C. Labyrinth 
designs have been found on Cretan coins 
and pottery on a rock carving in Sardinia, 
dating back to 2500-2000 B.C. 

Little did medievalists know that these 
records of their spiritual journeys would 
be built anew in a modern world. Many 
more than a hundred labyrinths in 
churches, hospitals, city riverfronts, and 
prisons in the U.S. are listed on Web 
sites. The inner desire of people for inner 
peace continues, and walking a labyrinth 
seems to appease this hunger and lead 
to possible answers. 

When Reverend Lauren Artress, a psy- 
chotherapist with a Divinity degree, 
attended a seminar in San Francisco with 
scholar Dr. Jean Houston, she was so 
impressed with the concept of the 
labyrinth that she traveled to Chartres 
Cathedral in France to walk the labyrinth 
laid there in 1200. When she returned 
she oversaw the building of two 
labyrinths at Grace Cathedral, one in the 
interior and one on the exterior. In work- 
shops, she has trained 165 people on 
how to organize and design labyrinths for 
their areas. 

The classical labyrinth has 11 circuits 
or concentric circles with a 12th forming 
a rosette at the center. The walk from 
entrance to center covers a third of a 


One of the restored Formal Gardens in New Harmony, Indiana, designed and planted by the 
Harmonists as symbolic of various paths offered during one life and the reward for the correct choice. 


Grace Cathedral, exterior labyrinth, San Francisco. 


mile and takes 20 minutes to complete at 
a normal pace. Some are round in form, 
some square or octagonal, and some in 
the form of a cross. 
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Grace Cathedral, Labyrinth Tapestry Inaugural 
Walk, Chartres Cathedral design, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


An increasing number of churches are 
creating well-designed and well-built 
labyrinths as accepted additions to indi- 
vidual and group worship. Among them 
are St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
Richmond, VA.; Wellesley Congregational 
Church, Wellesley; MA.. Riverside Church, 
New York City; and the Dominican Sis- 
ters, Saugerties, N.Y. 


| know that these records of 
would be built anewina — 
modern world. - 


Grace Cathedral has recently com- 
pleted a 24-hour accessible labyrinth in 
its interfaith garden and anticipates a 
more empowered, inclusive community. 
Rev. Ardress speaks of “creativity as a 
spiritual path, a rediscovery of the mystic 
tradition and the marriage of the Eastern 
and Western worlds.” Her belief is 
echoed in the experience of writer Sig 
Lonegren, who built a labyrinth in 
Greensboro, VT, and his “walkers” have 
included Native Americans, Jews, 
Christians and Buddhists. 

The old is being translated into the 
new! 0 
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Andover Newton Theological School. 
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DECONSTRUCTING 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Carolyn Pione 


he problem before the Vineyard 

Church in Mobile, Alabama, attract- 

ed architect David Baird’s attention 
by what its congregation might call 
divine intervention. 

He and his wife were visiting a Point 
Clear resort for a quiet weekend and 
decided to attend the nearest Vineyard 
church. After the service they chatted 
with members of the small congregation 
and learned about their planned move 
from the suburbs to downtown. The 
problem? The church had a non-existent 
budget and a plethora of ideas about 
how to spend it. The pastor of the grow- 
ing community, Michael Woods, felt a 
calling to minister to the “Generation X” 
age group who frequented hip Dauphin 
Street downtown. But how to draw them 
off the street and through the door, espe- 
cially with no budget? 


For Baird, the problem presented a 
unique design challenge to create a 
space for worship while catching the 
interest of notoriously young cynics. He 
decided to keep the building the church 
had already rented and design a space 
that could double as a nightclub/coffee 
shop and worship center. The church had 
some specific needs—a reading room, a 
dressing room, bar and seating area. Its 
members wanted to present an image 
consistent with their church’s mission— 
simple, utilitarian, and, most important, 
inexpensive. 

“| wanted to create an interior architec- 
ture that had not been sanitized,” says 
Baird. “I wanted to express the church’s 


CAROLYN PIONE is a freelance reporter & 
editor in Baton Rouge, La. 

DAVID BAIRD, architect/designer, is a pro- 
fessor in the School of Architecture at Louisiana 
State University. The intern architect for the pro- 
ject was lvan Rupnick. 


level 


ground 


Vineyard Church, Mobile, Alabama—designing a space that could double as a nightclub/coffee shop 


and worship center. 


youthful sensibility and stripped-down 
approach to Christianity.” 

What Baird created was a design using 
materials from a home improvement 
store. He compiled a kit of parts the con- 
gregation could assemble themselves. 
The parts would transform the building 
shell into a multifunctional space but 
would also be removable should the 


church relocate. “The idea was to create 
an architecture with off-the-shelf items 
that could be assembled with rudimen- 
tary skills and a minimum of craftsman- 
ship,” explains the architect. 

The plans called for a stage and back- 
room for the Christian-oriented bands 
that would play to draw young crowds; a 
small bar that would serve soft drinks; 
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The design used materials from a home improvement store that could be compiled into a kit of parts the 


congregation could assemble itself. 


and long, narrow tables that could be 
lifted vertically when more space was 
needed. 

Baird believes that religious architec- 
ture should express the values and con- 
victions of the people who use it. For the 
Vineyard, this meant reaching back to the 
simplicity of the early Christian church. 

“Materials, including the bolts and 
screws, are exposed. Unfinished two-by- 
fours and plywood are sealed with a clear 
polyurethane,” Baird comments. “It’s an 
architecture that has not been disin- 
fected.” Curt Cloninger, a 27-year-old 
artist who serves as worship leader, says, 
“Part of what we do is to be normal, not 
polished just the way we are, and God 
will use that to appeal to people who are 
looking for a less-than-rehearsed church 
experience.” 


Growing a Church 

The Vineyard was founded in the mid- 
‘70's with the idea of “doing an ancient 
thing in a contemporary way, according 
to its late founder John Wimber. There 
are more than 400 congregations around 
the country that meet wherever they can 
find space, whether in a renovated con- 
venience store, casino, hotel, gym or 
strip mall. 

The original Vineyard church was in a 
tiny metal building on Mobile’s Eastern 
shore in 1997 in a family-oriented sub- 
urb. But Pastor Mike Woods decided to 
move the church downtown, believing, 
“You've got to fish where the fish are 
feeding.” They haven't lost any members 
since the move and have picked up new 
members in their target range. Already 
150 or so young people have wandered in 
to have coffee or to listen to the music. 

“As an architect, David pointed us in 
the right direction, although we haven't 
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been able to implement it all,” says 
Woods. “We researched not only our 
needs but also the history of the church 
and its mission.” The architect com- 
ments, “Their budget was less than 
$7,000, which ruled out conventional 
methods of construction. Saving $50 was 
a big deal. They must remain in control 
of the budget and the outcome of the 
project. They implemented as many of 
the suggestions as they could but some 
things they say just happened.” 

Baird says he knew they might not 
have money to complete the plan, but he 
thought the process was still valuable to 
them and to him. “Architects don’t know 
how to effectively partner with people like 
this and it keeps us from serving an un- 
tapped market. We need to rethink the way 
we do business so we can deliver an ap- 
propriate service to people of less means. 
I don’t say I’m there yet, but I see this 
project as a step in the right direction.” 

The congregation's reaction to Baird’s 
ideas were mixed; the younger people 
ran along the lines of “Oh, cool.” The 
baby boomer generation, which included 
Michael Woods, was slightly bewildered, 
although it recognized the plans weren't 
designed to speak to it. But Kathy 
Starling, a 28-year-old grade-school tea- 
cher, said, “His design did speak to me 
because he explained why he had incor- 
porated certain things. | don’t know a 
thing about architecture, but | was 
impressed with all the things he took 
into account.” 

Another said: “David was the preacher 
the Sunday he came to make his presen- 
tation and he talked not just about the 
space but his ideas of cities and art.” 

A third parishioner observed: “Working 
with Baird and seeing the plans put the 
relationship between religion and archi- 


Table (6') assembly 


tecture into a whole new light. When 
you re a Christian, that’s the most impor- 
tant thing, but if you're an artist that’s 
almost as important. The church is often 
not that responsive to innovative art.” 


An Architectural Philosophy 

Baird knew the church's needs and finan- 
cial limits were not mutually exclusive of 
good design. His challenge was to create 
something meaningful for the Vineyard 
members while teaching them about 
architecture. 

“Architects communicate well with 
chairmen of the board but generally do a 
poor job relating to people of low to 
moderate means,” he says. “Most people 
can’t afford our services as they are cur- 
rently structured. One reason | took this 
project was to explore ways of delivering 
a viable architectural service to this pop- 
ulation. I also believe that, in a democra- 
tic system, the architectural profession 
risks being marginalized by ignoring the 
needs of the majority. 

“The Vineyard people needed the pro- 
ject to work, they could only afford one 
space, and so that space had to serve 
several functions. 

“Another characteristic is their need to 
be involved in the decisions being made. 
It's a big investment for them. Our post- 
modern culture is more concerned with 
image than with content, For the archi- 
tectural profession, this has meant focus- 
ing on those who can afford to be 
preoccupied with image.” 
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FINDING THE ETHICS 
IN ARCHITECTURE 


By William Johnson Everett 


that architects and the religious 

public they serve have been dis- 
cussing for some years how faith can find 
architectural form. How can a building 
express the key elements of a faith tradi- 
tion? Religious groups seek more than a 
place to meet, they want a building that 
makes a statement of their faith and 
expresses their understanding of divine 
reality, work, and purpose. 

The relationship between faith and 
form has been seen largely as a 
question of theology, of how we 
understand God. The religious 
building should help us grasp in 
some symbolic way the “is-ness” 
of God and how this relates to 
us. What has been hidden in this 
discussion between theology | 
and architecture has been the 
question of the “Oughtness” that 
faith implies. Is there a connec- 
tion between ethics and architec- 
ture? Can architecture imply how 
we ought to act in response to 
what we know of God? | would 


Ts title Faith & Form gives evidence 


moves us from 
claims to questions of how we 

relate to one another, to the rest of cre- 
ation, and to the divine source and end 
of our life. 

The difficulty of this question was dri- 
ven home to me two years ago when my 
wife and I were in South Africa for a few 
months. For some years she had kept a 
magazine article containing reference to 
a church in KwaZulu Natal built in the 


WILLIAM JOHNSON EVERETT is the 
Herbert Gezork Professor of Christian Social 
Ethics at Andover Newton Theological School. 
His book The Politics of Worship: Reform- 
ing the Language and Symbols of Liturgy, 
was recently published by United Church Press. 


form of a Zulu chief's house. We were 
able to track down the location of 
“Nchingabantu” (Church of the Ascen- 
sion) and Fr. Anton Maier, who had de- 
signed it. A priest from the Archdiocese 
of Augsburg, he had spent more than 20 
years in ministry among the Zulu. He led 
us to a remote area several hours north 
of Durban, where we came upon a, 
round, domed structure standing like a 
squat silo in an isolated field. While the 
traditional thatched roof had been 


: ~~ Exterior, Nchengabantu Church of the Ascension, KwaZulu Natal, South 
respond affirmatively. Ethics africa From Christliche Kunst in Afrika, ed. |.F. Thiel and H. Helf 


theological (Berlin: Reimer Verlage, 1984). 


replaced by metal with sturdy lightning 
protection, it clearly had the form of the 
traditional chiefs home. Ordinarily, such 
a home would have over the door the 
horns of a bull, slaughtered in honor of 
the chief or his exploits. But here a sym- 
bol of a final sacrifice, a crucifix, hung 
instead. The form was the same but the 
content had been changed to convey a 
faith claim: that sacrifices were over, that 
people and animals could live in love 
and peace. We were soon to find that this 
enculturation of faith was shown in every 
aspect of the building. The single low 
door made us bow to enter. We were con- 
fronted immediately by a wood carving of 


a Madonna, presenting to us not a babe 
but a young warrior son, spear in hand, 
ready to take on the powers outside. The 
Madonna was adorned with Zulu bead- 
work. Staircases curved up either side of 
the inside wall from the Madonna, lead- 
ing women to the left and men to the 
right. 

The inside of the church was round, 
with one quadrant taken up by a wall 
where normally, in a chief's house, the 
ancestral spirits would be revealed in 
ceremonial artifacts. In its 
slight curve a round stone 
altar table stood like a mill- 
stone, the eucharistic focal 
point of the church. The taber- 
nacle storing the communion 
| bread was at the right end of 
the wall. In the wall’s center 
was suspended a carving of an 
ascending Christ, and at the 
other end a weaving depicting 
the people of Israel passing 
through the Red Sea. The 
weaving  backdropped a 
wooden pillar with the same 
theme carved into it. Both 
framed a baptismal pool. 
Jewish traditions that formed 
early Christian practices were thus re- 
presented in the context of African cul- 
ture. Benches curved around the altar 
wall. Because of the domed construction 
voices carried mysteriously across the 
space as a catechism class met in the 
shadows across the room. The work of 
conversion at the baptismal Red Sea was 
being arduously traced out in the minds 
of the young. 

In this exquisite detail and powerful 
simplicity Nchingabantu Church re- 
flected an imaginative rendering of theo- 
logical claims within a culture far from 
their origin, yet the whole held together 
within the aesthetic of Zulu culture. It 
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was only after leaving the church that | 
realized how this architectural marriage 
of faith and form needed to be assessed 
for its ethical implications as well. As 
someone steeped in the ethics of democ- 
ratic public life, | couldn't help but reflect 
on the way the patriarchal and monarchi- 
cal images of power and authority 
shaped by Christianity’s European expe- 
rience had been grafted almost seam- 
lessly on to Zulu culture. The endless 
feuds of medieval European life were 
echoed by the intractable “faction fight- 
ing” that flamed up regularly around this 
rural Zulu parish. Was the sophisticated 
theological statement made by the 
church reinforcing a political culture that 
undermines South Africa’s fledgling 
democracy? Or was 
it taking the path of 
first reconstructing 
the theological 
basis of that culture 
before approaching 
the task of ethical 
change? Would the | 
traditional sacrifice 
of bulls in honor of 
the chief be trans- 
muted in their 
minds into the ulti- 
mate sacrifice of a 
non-violent 
prophet? Would 
this symbolic 
reconstruction 
begin to reshape 
the ethics of their 
culture? Would the 
roundness of the 
building promote 
the debate of an 
assembly of equals 
rather than the rites of humble homage 
to the chief? Would the separation of 
men and women at the feet of the 
Madonna be overcome by their reunion 
in the sacred circle on the floor above? 
How was this building and the rites 
within it mediating among the symbols 
of European monarchy, Zulu kingship, 
South African constitutional democracy 
and a New Order yet to come? 

The experience at Nchingabantu can 
find echoes in any church structure that 
seeks to marry traditional faith to indige- 
nous form. A Meeting House style 
reflects the town meeting and educa- 
tional heritage of New England, giving 
primacy to the spoken word and personal 
reflection. The ornate basilica reflects a 
Mediterranean heritage that speaks of 


the ceremonies of initiation into a cos- 
mic sovereignty. The tabernacle pavilion 
serves the purpose of evoking deep emo- 
tional conversion under the impact of the 
preacher and the choir. The warm 
Lutheran A Frame chapel invokes the 
familial and grace-full intimacy of north- 
ern woods and cozy homes — a comfort in 
a winter storm. All these forms reflect a 
statement about God and God's relation- 
ship to us — as Word, as Ruler, as trans- 
forming Spirit, and as_ trustworthy 


Comforter. But how do these theological 
themes relate to ethical norms? What do 
these say about our rights, duties, and 
proper relations? What do they say about 
the proper forms of just governance or 
ecological responsibility? Does religious 


Interior, Nchengabantu Church of the Ascension, KwaZulu Natal, South Africa. From Christliche 
Kunst in Afrika, ed. J.F. Thiel and H. Helf (Berlin: Reimer Verlage, 1984). 


architecture also form these? 

In this brief article I can only outline a 
few steps to take in our reflection. A first 
step is to ask how the building itself rep- 
resents a pattern of right relationships 
among people. How does its form 
express a pattern of power and authority? 
Verticality, for instance, has almost 
always been related to hierarchical mod- 
els of governance, not only between God 
and humanity but also between rulers 
and ruled. Whether this verticality is 
expressed in soaring ceilings, long naves, 
steps, or elevations, the building itself 
presents hierarchy as normative in 
human relationships. The nave estab- 
lishes the fixed centrality of the speaker 
of the Word or performer of the rite. This 
architecture tells us to act in accord with 


hierarchical relations. Historically, these 
have been relations of command and 
obedience between monarchs and sub- 
jects, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, masters and servants. 

A democratic spirit immediately 
recoils from this paradigm, not because 
it lacks a certain beauty but because it 
presents an opposing, even “wrong,” 
model of relationships. From the stand- 
point of a democratic ethos the religious 
building needs to present patterns of 
relationships among equals. This ethos 
would require that it be shaped more by 
horizontals than verticals. Steps, levels, 
and high ceilings should give way to 
open, round spaces of assembly. One 
could argue that light from above should 
yield to light from 
the side, and a sin- 
gle focus for the 
building should yield 
to multiple foci. The 
steps of hierarchy in 
this shift would 
become smooth 
ramps for the handi- 
capped in the 
democracy of partici- 
pation for all. Within 
this democratic per- 
§ spective architects 
J would focus. on 
churches and syna- 
gogues as places of 
assembly, discus- 
sion, debate, and 
mutual recognition, 
and also as change- 
able spaces for ever- 
shifting judgments 
by the people. The 
round or octagonal 
church would not need the long narrow 
nave. Such a shift is both theological and 
ethical. It is theological in that round- 
ness emphasizes the free movement of 
the Spirit among the people. It is ethical 
in that it encourages face-to-face en- 
counter and mutual _ responsibility 
among people informed by that Spirit. 

In order to explore this connection 
with my students I often ask them to 
identify where the Bible is in their wor- 
ship services. For some it always rests on 
a table below the pulpit, for others on 
the pulpit itself, for others on the altar or 
in the hands of the congregants. I then 
ask them to think about how the Bible's 
location establishes the source of 
authority in that congregation. The place- 
ment of the Bible (or any sacred object) 
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is a statement about the location of 
ecclesial authority. This model of author- 
ity then becomes a model for authority in 
the wider society. At this point the stu- 
dents are able to enter into an ethical cri- 
tique of worship: how we should organize 
ourselves, who should have authority 
under what conditions, and what is the 
nature of true power and just order? 
Sensitivity to the modeling of power and 
authority should inform the construction 
of a worship space and the activities that 
go on in it. 

Whether people accept the building's 
norm is another matter. The building 
may set forth a desirable pattern of 
movement and interaction, and hopefully 
people will adopt it as their own. 
However, | realize that in some churches 
built in the round people have not heard 
the message and simply reconstructed a 
nave within the circle or chosen furnish- 
ings that still speak the language of patri- 
archy, monarchy, or divine dictatorship. 
They push the table to the wall, line up 
the chairs, and wait to hear what their 
leader has to say. Yet the building will 
still speak its own norms. The congrega- 
tion will live in a tension between its 


——— 


voice and that of the building. 

Yet another set of ethical decisions 
involves how people relate to the rest of 
creation, the question of ecological 
ethics. What kinds of materials should be 
used in construction? What energy 
resources are to be used? How depen- 
dent is the plan on the extensive use of 
the automobile? What statement does it 
make about the relationship between 
human and natural design? This ecologi- 
cal question has two aspects. The first 
involves the “human ecology” of society, 
the second involves the relation of 
humans to non-human life. 

With regard to social ecology, a build- 
ing can symbolize a whole social order, 
along with religion’s place in it. The New 
England Meeting House, the Gothic 
Cathedral, the mall-like campus, and the 
concrete monument are only a few exam- 
ples. The building’s ethical function is to 
set forth an image of the normative “city,” 
a kind of heavenly city on earth. It repre- 
sents ethical choices about the nature of 
the good life and how people should live 
together. 

The wider ecological question asks 
how we ought to relate to other animals, 


to the earth, air, and water. Classic 
church designs emphasized the relation 
of people to the sky and to the God set 
over and above the earth. An ecological 
sensibility opens up the walls so that 
people can see their relation to the rest 
of creation—to gardens, woods, waters, 
and natural settings. It calls us to seek 
out responsible relationships with the 
creatures and elements of this world and 
to treat them with the dignity God has 
extended to us. 

Implicit, even intuitive, ethical convic- 
tions have shaped religious architecture 
in the past. However, we need to reflect 
more explicitly and with greater sophisti- 
cation about the connections between 
ethics and architecture. This does not 
mean that a building should become an 
ethical proposition! Aesthetics and hum- 
an response are much more complex 
than that. However, buildings do have a 
dominant trajectory. They do have an 
ethical message, even though it is often 
polyphonic and sometimes out of key. | 
hope we will attune our ears to ethical 
music so that faith and form can be bet- 
ter united in the daily lives of the people 
who worship in these sacred spaces. 0 
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DEE AN RO rr Ata 


By Michael J. Crosbie 


aith: The Impact of Judeo-Christian 
Peevioin on Art at the Millennium, a re- 

cent exhibit at the Aldrich Museum 
of Contemporary Art in Ridgefield, Conn- 
ecticut, brought together under one roof 
(and also in four houses of worship in 
Ridgefield) the works of more than 20 
artists from six countries around the 
world who incorporate religious themes 
in their work. 


“Doubting Thomas,” 1997 by Bettina Rheims 
and Serge Bramly. 


What is so radical about that? you 
might ask. After all, if one were to cata- 
logue all the works of art ever produced, 
religion would easily come out on top as 
the most pervasive theme. But Faith takes 
a different approach. In an age when reli- 


MICHAEL J. CROSBIE, Ph.D., RA, assistant 
editor of Faith & Form, is an architect with 
Steven Winter Associates in Norwalk, CT. He is 
also the author of the recent book, Architecture 
for the Gods, available through amazon.com. 


gion, as it is conceived in the West's 
Judeo-Christian tradition, has nearly 
been obliterated not only from popular 
culture but also from the realm of the 
established art world, how does this tra- 
dition continue to influence contempo- 
rary artists, and how is it reflected in 
their work? How is it augmented, por- 
trayed, and commented upon? 

The show was curated by the Aldrich’s 
director, Harry Philbrick, along with 
artists Christian Eckart and Osvaldo 
Romberg. Philbrick notes, “Faith is ulti- 
mately not a religious exhibition; nor, 
however, is it a secular exhibition. It is 
built firmly on two presumptions, as are 
the great religions: that we are, as flesh 
and blood mortals, transient beings; and 
that there is a higher order or plan to 
which we aspire.” 

One of the show's most novel aspects 
was the exhibit of artworks in nearby 


sacred spaces. Philbrick writes in the 
show's catalogue: “We felt strongly that it 
was important to collaborate with local 
churches and synagogues, to attempt to 
bring art out of the museum and into 
local houses of worship. At the same 
time, we hope that this exhibition will 
bring members of those congregations 
into the museum.” 

The range of work and the themes 
explored in the artworks, a number of 
which are shown here, are impressive. 
Artist Rev. Ethan Acres, D.D., incorpo- 
rates a sense of childlike awe and gentle 
humor in his work, while Roland Fischer's 
compositions of Gothic cathedrals reflect 
the dichotomy of public and private 
realms in people and buildings. One of 
Nicholas Kripal’s creations of upturned 
churches, which expose their innards to 
heaven, takes the local St. Stephen's 
Episcopal Church as its content. Jo 


“Gardening Sukkah,” 1999 by Allan Wexler. Mixed media. 
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“Miracle at La Brea,” 1997 by Rev. Ethan 
Acres: Screenprint on mylar. 


Yarrington’s photographic works, dis- into a private, spiritual moment. 

played at the museum as well as at local The works exhibited in Faith remind us 
churches (such as the United Methodist of the lasting impression that religion 
Church), explore the themes of iconog- continues to have on contemporary 
raphy and rebirth. Andres Serrano’s artists and the myriad ways it is made 
Budapest (Mass) brings us as voyeurs manifest.O 


“Crown,” 1999 by Nicholas Kripal. Cast concrete and steel Untitled, Kdln, 1999 by Roland Fischer. 
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METAPHORS OF FAITH 


By Edward Sovik 


est of Japanese shrines, where the 

Emperor journeys annually to hallow 
the new year. You cross first the rushing 
Isuzu river on a fine wooden bridge and 
enter a small park of groomed fruit and 
flowering trees. Then you move on a 
broad pathway into a dense forest of 
ancient cryptomerias, the Japanese cedar 
that grows straight and very tall. The walk 
brings you to the precincts of the ele- 
mental but elegant wooden buildings 
that are reconstructed every 20 years on 
megalithic platforms. You can’t enter, but 
proceed farther in a loop to emerge again 
at the entrance park. When | came out of 
the great forest, | took a deep breath and 
suddenly realized that for a long time | 
hadn't done so; | had been so laden with 
the experience that even my breathing 
was affected. 

| suppose that all of us have had, and 
have, experiences where our surround- 
ings urge themselves upon us in similar 
ways, where the sense of profundity, mys- 
tery, and elemental reality are such that 
we have intimations of Ultimate Being. 
And we think of these often, as religious 
moments. They come in many, many 
ways—sometimes in nature, on the 
ocean or in the mountains; sometimes in 
art, in music, or in poetry. Sometimes 
they are triggered by little things too— 
the loveliness of a flower, or a baby’s 
hand, or the moment when we reflect on 
the marvel of our own hearts’ beatings. 
Sometimes it is a painting that moves us, 
sometimes architecture—which is what | 
want here to ponder. Always it brings us 


[= visited the Naiku at Ise, the old- 


EDWARD SOVIK, FAIA, is well known to 
IFRAA members as a speaker, writer and theolo- 
gian as well as an architect. He recently retired 
from Sovik, Mathre Sathrum Quanbeck Schlink 
Edwins in Northfield, MN, but still is as active 
and interested in religious architecture as ever. 


to reflection, and we have a sense that 
we live, as Wallace Stevens says, “In a 
country that is not our own.” These are, | 
suppose, what we call the foundations of 
religion, the intuitions that there is 
beyond all a Divinity “in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being.” 

If we seek to deal with the architecture 
of religion, the first concern, I should 
think, is to build a place that breathes 
those intuitions to life, that invites us to 
reflect and beckons us to wonder. But 
what kind of architecture does this? What 
is the formula, if there is one, that can 
make architecture a metaphor of faith? 


The architecture that 
| issues from the ethic of 
love, if 1 may 

speculate briefly, 


would be gracious, 
hospitable, generous, 
humane. 


A German theologian named Rudolf 
Otto, who wrote during the early 1900s, 
made a study called “The Idea of the 
Holy” in which he tried to identify the 
basic elements of religion. His book con- 
tinues to be admired. He suggested that 
all religions have in common three con- 
cerns: One is the search for openness to 
reality, to truth. You might identify this 
as the philosopher's goal, and it is, of 
course; but it is equally that of the man 
of faith. The philosopher tries to discover 


truth by rational processes: the religion- 
ist usually admits to the possibility of 
non-rational or suprarational percep- 
tions as well. But both seek truth. 

And if an architect intends in the 
spaces and places he designs to reflect 
the search for reality, and by reflecting it 
encourages it, it is, | should think, almost 
axiomatic that the architecture should be 
utterly candid, without illusions, artifi- 
cialities or dissimulations. Examples of 
this sort of work—of living without masks 
and beyond conventions—are not un- 
common. Cistercian monasteries, puritan 
buildings like the “Old Ship” Meeting 
House, and almost any of Mies van der 
Rohe’'s buildings qualify. The Japanese 
tea house is another example, con- 
sciously calculated to bring people into 
an open and forthright kind of interac- 
tion. 

If one aspect of truth is authenticity, 
another is carried in the word “integrity,” 
wholeness. And this aspect can also be 
reflected in architecture. Architecture can 
have an internal integrity, a coherence of 
form; it can also establish a larger coher- 
ence. It has been called the bridge 
between man and the universe, the sim- 
plest example of this being the common 
tendency of buildings to orient structure, 
recognizing a relationship to celestial 
bodies or the poles of the geosphere. 

A second basic factor in the life of reli- 
gious people is the ethical. All religions 
speak to the issues of behavior, the dis- 
tinction between good and evil, right and 
wrong actions. People, even the most 
religious people, don't agree on what is 
right and wrong; but the commitment to 
what is right is earnest, and institutional 
religion always aims to be on the side of 
the good. 

The architecture of religion reflects a 
variety of definitions of the good. For 
people of the Judeo-Christian tradition, 
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the good is generally defined as that kind 
of behavior which honors every human, 
that values life and seeks the welfare of 
all—the ethics of love. This is something 
different from an ethic of order, for 
instance, which implies power and 
whose architectural symbol may be mon- 
umental and static. It is something differ- 
ent also, perhaps, from the ethic of 
justice, or an ethic that places liberty at 
the pinnacle of values; these are political 
ethics, but I think not religious ones. 
They also have their architectural expres- 
sions. 

The architecture that issues from the 
ethic of love, if | may speculate briefly, 
would be gracious, hospitable, generous, 
humane. One might again call up as an 
example the Japanese tea house, but 
more familiar images might come from 
the domestic scene because almost all 
our homes aim to be expressions of hos- 
pitality. All architecture cannot be and 
should not be domestic in all respects, of 
course. But it is clear that even large 
buildings can be, like a good host, com- 
panionable rather than oratorical, gra- 
cious rather than manipulative, courteous 
rather than peremptory. Buildings that 
are the expressions of love don’t over- 
whelm even when they are big; they don’t 
aim to dominate, but to serve, they are 
habitations not monuments; they are not 
likely to be understood as large scale 
objects of art, to be looked at but not 
touched; the word “haptic,” which 
implies that a building invites a sort of 
continuous sensual interaction or 
friendly dialog, describes an appropriate 
quality. 

The third quality, and surely the most 
important, of religious architecture is 
what Otto calls the “numinous.” It is the 
quality that brings us to a sense of won- 
der, to the consciousness that our exis- 
tence is finally suspended in a magificent 
Mystery, a Mystery that is paradoxically 
fascinating and awesome, close at hand, 
yet beyond comprehension. 

Architects have often ventured to sug- 
gest the presence of this Mystery by 
architectural artifices, by tricks of light- 
ing, by exotic and surprising forms and 
spaces, by darkness, or by extraordinary 
opulence. This is to misunderstand. For 
like the mystery of a detective story, that 
which is at first mysterious because it is 
strange, becomes familiar, the tricky can 
be resolved, the darkness penetrated. 
But the real Mystery is permanent; its 
magnificence and wonder do not pall nor 
does its glow grow dim. So artifices are a 


poor metaphor. 

It is, as | have suggested, possible for 
architecture to be the architecture of 
truth, to be a symbol, an evocation, an 
echo of the commitment of religion to 
reality. It becomes such a thing, an 
appropriate place for religious people, by 
being itself a truthful, ingenuous and 
coherent work. It is also possible for a 
building to be an affective symbol of 
goodness, by supplying a humane, gra- 
cious and hospitable environment. In 
each of these two examples, architecture, 
as symbol, participates in the nature of 
the thing symbolized: this is a character- 
istic of good symbols. But how can archi- 
tecture come to be a symbol of the 
Ultimate Mystery? 


The ‘numinous' is the 
quality that brings us — 

to a sense of wonder, to. 

the consciousness that — 


our existence is fina 
suspendedina 
magnificent 


| think both history and experience 
teach us that there is only one way. That 
is by being beautiful. For beauty is also a 
mystery. The beautiful thing, like the 
Ultimate Mystery, presents itself not dis- 
cursively through reason, but directly. 
Like the Ultimate Mystery, it is ineffable, 
unfactorable. We cannot synthesize or 
analyze beauty; it is of infinite variety, 
innumerable forms. But when we per- 
ceive it we are moved to a sense of won- 
der. And this wonder, when we reflect on 
it—this lesser wonder, whether it be the 
beauty of nature or of art—invites us, 
when we are open, into the presence of 
the Greater Wonder, whom we call God. 
So beauty, not a particular beauty, but 
simply beauty, is the image we seek. 

Two conclusions follow. The first is 
that if architecture intends to provide an 
appropriate place for the religious cele- 
bration or for the religious community, 
there is a basic and fundamental require- 
ment: it must be a beautiful place. 
Ugliness is sacrilege; it is a rejection of 


the numinous. The dull, the banal, the 
run of the mill, the commonplace, the 
prosaic, the merely useful and efficient, 
even the clever or ingenious are unac- 
ceptable. Beauty, that elusive thing, that 
butterfly—beauty is the touchstone. It 
may be that it is the product of patience, 
labor and trouble, of imagination and 
sensibility, or it may be that if—as Eric 
Gill asserted—if we take care of truth and 
goodness, beauty will take care of her- 
self. In any event, no architecture that is 
less than a work of art is close to being 
the appropriate architecture of religion. 

A second conclusion appears also, and 
it presents architects and their clients 
with a broader challenge. People in our 
society who admit to being religious 
agree that their faith is comprehensive. It 
engages not only their cultic experience, 
the times when they are in church or syn- 
agogue, but all of their lives. And if all of 
life is thus a religious life, then all of 
architecture, all of our environment 
ought properly to be numinous. All of 
our architecture should be real, and hos- 
pitable, and beautiful, so that whatever 
we are, at work or at home or at play, we 
may be surrounded by those qualities 
that recall us from time to time to live 
authentically, to live humanely, and to 
live in the consciousness of God. 

There is, if one takes this position seri- 
ously, no difference of basic values in the 
way an architect approaches the design 
of a church building and the design of a 
factory or of any so-called secular work of 
architecture. The differences are differ- 
ences of function, of technology, of artifi- 
cats, and in the symbolic devices that 
accrue to, but do not belong to architec- 
ture, like the cross on a church and the 
flg on City Hall. If one takes what I have 
said seriiously, he may reflect that much 
church architecture is not appropriately 
religious at all, and that many so-called 
secular buildings are. 

And if you look around, you will dis- 
cover that indeed that is true. And one 
may speculate that all of the greatest 
architecture in the human heritage can 
be called religious, although it is not 
necessarily cultic. And again, | think this 
is a fair assumption. And what this says 
is not so much about the architecture as 
about the people who accomplished it 
and the people who cherish it. What it 
says is that at our best, we humans grope 
with uncertain hands for the treasures of 
truth and goodness, and listen for those 
distant trumpets that call from “the hid 
battlements of eternity.” 
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Artist/Artisan Directory 


ACOUSTICS 


ACOUSTICAL DESIGN 
COLLABORATIVE LTD. 

6813 Glenmont St. 

Falls Church, VA 22042-4104 
703-533-0717 Fax: 703-533-0739 
E-mail: akustx@starpower.net 
Joyous sounds for all faiths and forms 
of worship. 


KIRKEGAARD & ASSOCIATES 
801 W. Adams St., Eighth floor 
Chicago, IL 60607 
312-441-1980 Fax: 312-441-1981 
E-mail: 
acoustics@kirkegaard.com 
Website: www.kirkegaard.com 


ORFIELD LABORATORIES, 
INC. 

2709 E. 25th St. 

Minneapolis, MN 55406 
612-721-2455 Fax: 612-721-2457 
E-mail: steve@orfieldlabs.com 
Website: www.orfieldlabs.com 
Acoustics, audiovisual, daylighting, 
lighting, environmental design and 
testing. 


PAOLETTI, DENNIS A., FAIA 

Paoletti/Acoustical and 

Audiovisual Consultants 

649 Mission St. 

San Francisco, CA 94105 

415-391-7610 Fax: 415-391-0171 

E-mail: dpaoletti@ 
paolettiassociates.com 

Website: 

www.paolettiassociates.com 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


FREDERICK WILBUR — 
WOODCARVER 

PO Box 425 

Lovingston, VA 22949 
804-263-4827 Fax: 804-263-5958 
E-mail: fwilbur@esinet.net 
Traditional decorative woodcarving. 


BAPTISMAL FONTS AND 
FOUNTAINS 


CONRAD SCHMITT 

STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 Fax: 262-786-9036 
E-mail: css1889@aol.com 
Website: 
www.conradschmitt.com 

For more than a century, internation- 
ally recognized Conrad Schmitt 
Studios has created timeless interiors 
and fine works of art for buildings of 
architectural and historic significance. 
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SAURIOL BOHDE WAGNER 
43570 Garfield 

Clinton Twp., MI 48038 
810-263-4711 Fax: 810-263-4797 
E-mail: sbwarch@flash.net 


WATER STRUCTURES CO. 
182 High St. 

ewburyport, MA 01950 
800-747-0168 / 978-462-0600 
Fax: 978-463-8210 
E-mail: water@star.net 
Website: 
www.star.net/business/water/ 
Prefabricated baptismal fonts. Custom 
designs in natural stone. Odorless 
water purification equipment. 


BELLS AND CARILLONS 


VAN BERGEN, HARMANNUS H. 


Carillon Consultant 

PO Box 12928 

Charleston, SC 29422 
800-544-8820 / 843-559-4040 
Fax: 843-559-0797 

E-mail: van@vanbergen.com 
Website: www.vanbergen.com 
Bells, chimes, clocks, carillons. 


COLUMBARIA 


THE CENTURY GUILD, LTD. 
PO Box 13128 

Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 
919-598-1612 Fax: 919-598-8944 
Designers and makers of wooden 
columbaria for interior spaces. 


COLUMBARIUM PLANNERS, 
INC. 

17 Parker Lane/PO Box 5255 
Pinehurst, NC 28374 
910-295-8328 Fax: 910-295-3420 
E-mail: tdavis@pinehurst.net 
Website: www.columbarium.com 
Flexible component system and con- 
sulting services to the church architect. 


CONRAD PICKEL STUDIO, INC. 
777 20th St. 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
561-567-1710 Fax: 561-569-1495 
E-mail: info@pickelstudio.com 
Fax: www.pickelstudio.com 


EICKHOF COLUMBARIA LLP 
205 W. Fletcher St./PO Box 537 
Crookston, MN 56716 
800-253-0457 Fax: 218-281-6244 
E-mail: 
sales@eickhofcolumbaria.com 
Website: 
www.eickhofcolumbaria.com 
Fabricators and installers of colum- 
baria. Stone is our preferred choice of 
finish materials. 


LAMB STUDIOS 

Donald Samick 

PO Box 1374 

Ridgewood, NJ 07451 
877-700-LAMB (toll-free) 

Fax: 201-251-2919 

E-mail: info@lambstudios.com 
Website: www.lambstudios.com 
Excellence through experience 


DECORATIVE FINISHES/ 
MURALS 


CONRAD SCHMITT 

STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 Fax: 262-786-9036 
E-mail: css1889@aol.com 
Website: 
www.conradschmitt.com 

For more than a century, internation- 
ally recognized Conrad Schmitt 
Studios has created timeless interiors 
and fine works of art for buildings of 
architectural and historic significance 


DONOR RECOGNITION 


PRESENTATIONS 
SYNAGOGUE ARTS & 
FURNISHINGS 

New York Design Center 

200 Lexington Ave., Suite 423 
New York, NY 10016 
212-481-8181 Fax: 212-779-9015 
E-mail:SynagFurn@aol.com 
Website: 
www.SynagogueFurnishings.com 
Synagogue art and furnishings. 
Bimah furniture. Holocaust memori- 
als. Memorial walls. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 


GOLD & METAL WORK 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
Fax: 847-869-5996 

E-mail: botti@ix.netcom.com 
Ecclesiastical artists’ studios in 
Chicago, Sarasota, Fla., and San 
Diego, Calif. 


BRIAN HUGHES ARTIST e 
BLACKSMITH 

PO Box 10033 

Prescott, AZ 86304 
520-717-8247 Fax: 520-717-8247 
E-mail: brian@artsmithing.com 
Website: www.artsmithing.com 
Hand wrought architectural and 
sculptural metalwork, 


CONRAD SCHMITT 

STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 Fax: 262-786-9036 
E-mail: css1889@aol.com 
Website: 
www.conradschmitt.com 

For more than a century, internation- 
ally recognized Conrad Schmitt 
Studios has created timeless interiors 
and fine works of art for buildings of 
architectural and historic significance. 


FREDRIC B. DEVANTIER 
DESIGNER ¢ METALSMITH 
2965 Franklin St., Box 376 
Sanborn, NY 14132-0376 
716-731-9467 


NIELSEN IRON GATE 

929 East 15th St. 

Odessa, TX 79761 

888-700-IRON Fax: 915-580-3424 
E-mail: jonnielsen@prodigy.net 
Website: 
www.iglobal.net/irongates 
Traditional solid iron fences and gates 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


BEYER BLINDER BELLE 
ARCHITECTS + PLANNERS LLP 
4] East 11th St. 

New York, NY 10003 
212-777-7800 Fax: 212-475-7424 
E-mail 
mleighton@bbbarch.com 
Website: 
www.BeyerBlinderBelle.com 
Architects for St. Thomas Church, 
NY; Cathedral of the Madeleine, Salt 
Lake City; Basilica of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 

Baltimore; and Temple Emanu-El, 
New York. 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
Fax: 847-869-5996 

E-mail: botti@ix.netcom.com 
Ecclesiastical artists’ studios in 
Chicago, Sarasota, Fla., and San 
Diego, Calif. 


CONRAD SCHMITT 

STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 Fax: 262-786-9036 
E-mail: css1889@aol.com 
Website: 
www.conradschmitt.com 

For more than a century, internation- 
ally recognized Conrad Schmitt 
Studios has created timeless interiors 
and fine works of art for buildings of 
architectural and historic significance. 


SS 


INAI STUDIO 

1265 E. Siena Heights Dr. 
Adrian, MI 49221-1755 
517-266-4090 Fax: 517-266-4095 
E-mail: INAI@tc3net.com 

Design of contemporary sacred space; 
integrated worship environments 
striking in form and focus. 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch Studios 

28 West 25th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 Fax: 212-620-4687 
Professional member, American 
Society Interior Designers. Design 
construction, interior restorations, new 
church interiors. 


SAURIOL BOHDE WAGNER 
43570 Garfield 

Clinton Twp., MI 48038 
810-263-4711 Fax: 810-263-4797 
E-mail: sbwarch@flash.net 


INTERIOR/PLASTER 
MAINTENANCE 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL 

PO Box 81 

Springfield, IL 62705 
217-528-8444 Fax: 217-528-8452 
E-mail: schan124@aol.com 


INTERIOR RESTORATION 


BEYER BLINDER BELLE 
ARCHITECTS + PLANNERS LLP 
4] East 11th St. 

New York, NY 10003 
212-777-7800 Fax: 212-475-7424 
E-mail: 
mleighton@bbbarch.com 
Website: 
www.BeyerBlinderBelle.com 
Architects for St. Thomas Church, 
NY: Cathedral of the Madeleine, Salt 
Lake City; Basilica of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 

Baltimore; and Temple Emanu-El, 
New York. 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
Fax: 847-869-5996 

E-mail: botti@ix.netcom.com 
Ecclesiastical artists’ studios in 
Chicago, Sarasota, Fla., and San 
Diego, Calif. 


CONRAD SCHMITT 

STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 Fax: 262-786-9036 
E-mail: css1889@aol.com 
Website: 
www.conradschmitt.com 

For more than a century, internation- 


ally recognized Conrad Schmitt 
Studios has created timeless interiors 
and fine works of art for buildings of 
architectural and historic significance. 


SAURIOL BOHDE WAGNER 
43570 Garfield 

Clinton Twp., MI 48038 
810-263-4711 Fax: 810-263-4797 
E-mail: sbwarch@flash.net 


INTERIOR SANCTUARY 
PLASTER MAINTENANCE 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL R. 

PO Box 5092 

Springfield, IL 62705 
217-528-8444 Fax: 217-528-8452 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


JOANN GREENWOOD ASSO- 
CIATES LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
21 New City St. 

Essex, CT 06426 

860-767-0019 

Design, installation and renovation of 
landscapes and memorial gardens in 
sacred spaces. 


LIGHTING 


CRENSHAW LIGHTING CORP. 
2540 Floyd Highway North 
Floyd, VA 24091 

540-745-3900 Fax: 540-745-391] 
E-mail: crenshaw@swva.net 
Custom lighting and art metal fabri- 
cation. New work and restoration or 
replication of historic fixtures. 


RAMBUSCH LIGHTING 

Viggo Bech Rambusch 

28 West 25th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 Fax: 212-620-4687 
Fellow, Illuminating Engineering 
Society; lighting design-build for 
church lighting systems. 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANTS 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
Fax: 847-869-5996 

E-mail: botti@ix.netcom.com 
Ecclesiastical artists’ studios in 
Chicago, Sarasota, Fla., and San 
Diego, Calif. 


BREWSTER WARD, AIA, 
ARCHITECT 

91 Greenview Drive 
Waynesville, NC 28786 
828-452-4448 Fax: 828-452-3543 
E-mail: 
mail@brewsterwardaia.com 
Website: brewsterwardaia.com 


CONRAD SCHMITT 

STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 Fax: 262-786-9036 
E-mail: css1889@aol.com 
Website: 
www.conradschmitt.com 

For more than a century, internation- 
ally recognized Conrad Schmitt 
Studios has created timeless interiors 
and fine works of art for buildings of 
architectural and historic significance. 


EASON, TERRY BYRD 

Terry Byrd Eason Design 
203’/E. Franklin St. 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514-3621 
919-968-0445 Fax: 919-968-4346 
E-mail: 
efdesign@mindspring.com 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS, INC. 
Joseph Zaky, President 

160 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 

Newark, NJ 97104 

973-350-9300 Fax: 973-350-9322 
E-mail: JosephZaky@aol.com 
Website: 
www.ecclesiasticalarts.com 
Design, build, install nationwide. 


FULIGNI¢ FRAGOLA/ 
ARCHITECTS pllc 

6320 Fly Road 

East Syracuse, NY 13057 
315-437-2636 Fax: 315-463-8038 
E-mail: architects@fuligni.com 


RD HABIGER & ASSOCIATES 
INC. 

201 Coal Ave, SW 

Albuquerque, NM 87102 
505-242-8070 Fax: 505-242-8580 
E-mail: 
robert@liturgydesign.com 
Website: www. liturgydesign.com 


LOCSIN, MARIO 

Locsin Design 

235 Lincoln Road, Suite 326 
Miami Beach, FL 33139 
305-531-9003 Fax: 305-531-0105 
E-mail: lydinc@aol.com 
Liturgically correct environments 
designed to express the uniqueness of 
a community. 


LORD ARCHITECTURE INC. 
11650 Iberia Place, Suite 210 
San Diego, CA 92128-2455 
858-485-6980 Fax: 858-485-1510 
E-mail: lordarch@msn.com 
Custom liturgical furnishings design 
and coordination. 


PRESENTATIONS 
SYNAGOGUE ARTS & 
FURNISHINGS 

New York Design Center 

200 Lexington Ave., Suite 423 
New York, NY 10016 
212-481-8181 Fax: 212-779-9015 
E-mail:SynagFurn@aol.com 
Website: 
www.SynagogueFurnishings.com 
Synagogue art and furnishings. 
Bimah furniture. Holocaust memori- 
als. Memorial walls. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 


SAURIOL BOHDE WAGNER 
43570 Garfield 

Clinton Twp., MI 48038 
810-263-4711 Fax: 810-263-4797 
E-mail: sowarch@flash.net 


TOOMEY, STEPHANA, OP, 
EFHARISTO STUDIO, INC. 
5130 N. Franklintown Road 
Baltimore, MD 21207-6509 
410-448-1711 Fax: 410-448-3259 
Website: 
www.charm.net/~fharisto 
Liturgical consultation, design of wor- 
ship spaces, liturgical appointments, 
artforms, collaborative process includes 
education; new space, renovations. 


LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


C.M. ALMY 

Three American Lane/ 

PO Box 2644 

Greenwich, CT 06836 
800-225-2569 Fax: 800-426-2569 
E-mail: almyaccess@almy.com 
Custom fabrication of brass and 
bronze furnishings, of sacred vessels, 
and of textile vestments and hangings. 


BOYKIN PEARCE ASSOCIATES 
1875 E. 27th Ave. 

Denver, CO 80205-4527 
303-294-0703 Fax: 303-294-0703 
E-mail: 
design@boykinpearce.com 
Website: www.boykinpearce.com 
Liturgical furnishings, within the 
Abrahamic tradition and beyond, 
sensitively designed and carefully 
crafted. 


THE CENTURY GUILD, LTD. 

PO Box 13128 

Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 
919-598-1612 

Fax: 919-598-8944 

Building to order in wood: traditional or 
contemporary altars, pulpits, chancel 
chairs, lecterns and other unique pieces. 


(continued on next page) 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS, INC. 
Joseph Zaky, President 

160 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 

Newark, NJ 97104 

973-350-9300 Fax: 973-350-9322 
E-mail: JosephZaky@aol.com 
Website: 
www.ecclesiasticalarts.com 
Design, build, install nationwide. 


HOPE LITURGICAL WORKS 
1411-B Sag/Bridge Tnpk. 

Sag Harbor, NY 11963 
631-725-4294 

E-mail: hopelitwrk@aol.com 
Contemporary liturgical environment. 


LOCSIN, MARIO 

Locsin Design 

235 Lincoln Road, Suite 326 
iami Beach, FL 33139 
305-531-9003 Fax: 305-531-0105 
E-mail: lydinc@aol.com 
Complete design and production. 


RAMBUSCH STUDIOS 

Martin V. Rambusch 

28 West 25th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 Fax: 212-620-4687 
Design-build, working in wood, marble, 
metal for specific interior and budget. 


WAGGONERS, INC. — 
CUSHIONS 

PO Box 1037 

Hutchinson, KS 67504 
800-396-7555 Fax: 316-662-0610 
E-mail: 
waggoner@ourtownusa.net 
Website: www.pewcushions.com 
Church seating and kneeling cushions 
our specialty. 


LITURGICAL VESTURE/ 
WEAVING 


THE HOLY ROOD GUILD 

Saint Joseph's Abbey 

167 N. Spencer Road 

Spencer, MA 01562-1233 
508-885-8750 Fax: 508-885-8758 
E-mail: 
holyrood@holyroodguild.com 
Website: holyroodguild.com 
Designers and crafters of ecclesiastical 
vesture. 


MOSAICS 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
Fax: 847-869-5996 

E-mail: botti@ix.netcom.com 
Ecclesiastical artists’ studios in 
Chicago, Sarasota, Fla., and San 
Diego, Calif. 
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CONRAD PICKEL STUDIO, 
INC. 

777 20th St. 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
561-567-1710 Fax: 561-569-1495 
E-mail: info@pickelstudio.com 
Fax: www.pickelstudio.com 


CONRAD SCHMITT 

STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 Fax: 262-786-9036 
E-mail: css1889@aol.com 
Website: 
www.conradschmitt.com 

For more than a century, internation- 
ally recognized Conrad Schmitt 
Studios has created timeless interiors 
and fine works of art for buildings of 
architectural and historic significance. 


J. PIERCEY STUDIOS, INC. 
James Piercey 

1714 Acme St. 

Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 Fax: 407-841-6444 
E-mail: jpstudios@aol.com 
Website: www.jpiercey.com 


KESSLER STUDIOS 

273 E. Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140-3121 
513-683-7500 Fax: 513-683-7512 
E-mail: kessler@one.net 
Website: 
www.kesslerstudios.com 
Specializing in contemporary mosaic 
and stained glass artwork. IFRAA 
award winner. 


WILLET STUDIOS 

E. Crosby Willet, President 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 Fax: 215-247-2951 
Website: www.willetglass.com 
Restoration, renovation and repair 
services nationwide. 


RENOVATION/RESTORATION 


THE ART OF GLASS, INC. 

316 Media Station Rd. 

Media, PA 19063 

610-891-7813 Fax: 610-891-0150 
Consrervation and restoration of his- 
toric stained glass. Fabrication and 
installation of protective glazing sys- 
tems. 


BEYER BLINDER BELLE 
ARCHITECTS + PLANNERS LLP 
4] East 11th St. 

New York, NY 10003 
212-777-7800 Fax: 212-475-7424 
E-mail: 
mleighton@bbbarch.com 
Website: 
www.BeyerBlinderBelle.com 
Architects for St. Thomas Church, 
NY; Cathedral of the Madeleine, Salt 


Lake City; Basilica of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Baltimore; and Temple Emanu-El, 
New York. 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
Fax: 847-869-5996 

E-mail: botti@ix.netcom.com 
Ecclesiastical artists’ studios in 
Chicago, Sarasota, Fla., and San 
Diego, Calif. 


CONRAD SCHMITT 

STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 Fax: 262-786-9036 
E-mail: css1889@aol.com 
Website: 
www.conradschmitt.com 

For more than a century, internation- 
ally recognized Conrad Schmitt 
Studios has created timeless interiors 
and fine works of art for buildings of 
architectural and historic significance. 


LAMB STUDIOS 

Donald Samick 

PO Box 1374 

Ridgewood, NJ 07451 
877-700-LAMB (toll-free) 

Fax: 201-251-2919 

E-mail: info@lambstudios.com 
Website: www.lambstudios.com 
Excellence through experience. 


MELOTTE-MORSE-LEONATTI 
STAINED GLASS, INC. 

213-1/2 South Sixth St. 
Springfield, IL 62701 
217-789-9729 Fax: 217-789-6582 
E-mail: mmlltd@fgi.net 
Website: mml-adj.com 


SAURIOL BOHDE WAGNER 
43570 Garfield 

Clinton Twp., MI 48038 
810-263-4711 Fax: 810-263-4797 
E-mail: sbwarch@flash.net 


WILLET STUDIOS 

E. Crosby Willet, President 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 Fax: 215-247-2951 
Website: www.willetglass.com 
Restoration, renovation and repair 
services nationwide. 


SCULPTURE AND 
DECORATIVE ART 


ARCHITECTURAL CERAMICS 
Prairie Works Designs, PA, AIA 
1678 Cheyenne Rd. 
Moundridge, KS 67107-7492 
316-345-8332 

E-mail: clpwd@midusa.net 
Website: 
www.prairieworksdesigns.com 
Architects and artists. Custom 
design, fabrication and installation. 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
Fax: 847-869-5996 

E-mail: botti@ix.netcom.com 
Ecclesiastical artists’ studios in 
Chicago, Sarasota, Fla., and San 
Diego, Calif 


CONRAD SCHMITT 

STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 Fax: 262-786-9036 
E-mail: css1889@aol.com 
Website: 
www.conradschmitt.com 

For more than a century, internation- 
ally recognized Conrad Schmitt 
Studios has created timeless interiors 
and fine works of art for buildings of 
architectural and historic significance. 


HOPE LITURGICAL WORKS 
1411-B Sag/Bridge Tnpk. 

Sag Harbor, NY 11963 
631-725-4294 

E-mail: hopelitwrk@aol.com 
Contemporary liturgical environment. 


JOHNSTON, BARRY WOODS 

2423 Pickwick Rd. 

Baltimore, MD 21207 

410-448-1945 Fax: 410-448-2663 

E-mail: sculptorjohnston@ 
sculptureworks.com 

Website: 

www.sculptorjohnston.com 


ROB FISHER ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCULPTURE 

228 N. Allegheny St. 

Bellefonte, PA 16823 
814-355-1458 Fax: 814-353-9060 
E-mail: rnfl@andrew.cmu.edu 
Suspended, wall, free standing. Brass, 
stainless steel, aluminum. Menorahs, 
Trees of Life, Christ figures. Abstract- 
representational. 
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STAINED GLASS 


ACACIA ART GLASS STUDIOS 
3000 Chestnut Ave., #336 
Baltimore, MD 21211 
410-467-4038 Fax: 410-467-4038 
E-mail: acaciamd@aol.com 
Design and fabrication of stained 
glass windows and wall installations. 


ARCHITECTURAL STAINED 
GLASS, INC. 

PO Box 1126 

Fort Davis, TX 79734-1126 
915-426-3311 Fax: 915-426-3366 
E-mail: asg@overland.net 
Website: www:overland.net/~asg 


BRENDA BELFIELD 

2320 Miles Way 

Port Republic, MD 20676 
410-586-3589 Fax 410-586-2869 
E-mail: currybel@aol.com 

Sixty windows Washington 
Cathedral; six national design 
awards. 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
Fax: 847-869-5996 

E-mail: botti@ix.netcom.com 
Ecclesiastical artists’ studios in 
Chicago, SarDSsota, Fla., and San 
Diego, Calif 


CONRAD PICKEL STUDIO, INC. 
777 20th St. 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
561-567-1710 Fax: 561-569-1495 
E-mail: info@pickelstudio.com 
Fax: www.pickelstudio.com 


CONRAD SCHMITT 

STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 Fax: 262-786-9036 
E-mail: css1889@aol.com 
Website: 
www.conradschmitt.com 

For more than a century, internation- 
ally recognized Conrad Schmitt 
Studios has created timeless interiors 
and fine works of art for buildings of 
architectural and historic significance. 


CONTEMPORARY GLASS, 
MOSAICS & COLORS 

3219 Preble Ave. 

Ventura, CA 93003 
805-644-6884 

E-mail: art-glass@dock.net 


DAVID WILSON DESIGN 

202 Darby Road 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 Fax: 607-334-7065 
Website: 
www.davidwilsondesign.com 


DUVAL, JEAN-JACQUES 

River Road 

Saranac, NY 12981 
518-293-7827 Fax: 518-293-8556 
E-mail: 
jacquesduval@acninc.net 


ELLEN MANDELBAUM 

GLASS ART 

39-49 46th St. 

Long Island City, NY 11104-1407 
718-361-8154 Fax: 718-361-8154 
AIA IFRAA Religious Art Award 
1997. Original glass art helps 

create an atmosphere for worship. 


JAMES B. FURMAN GLASS 
STUDIO 

PO Box 722/27 West Main St. 
Trumansburg, NY 14886 
607-387-414] 

E-mail: jbfglass@lightlink.com 
Web: www lightlink.com/jbfglass/ 
IFRAA Award, 1991. 


MARK ERIC GULSRUD 
ARCHITECTURAL GLASS & 
CLAY 

3309 Tahoma Place West 
Tacoma, WA 98466 
253-566-1720 Fax: 253-565-5981 


HYAMS, HARRIET 

PO Box 178 

Palisades, NY 10964 
914-359-0061 Fax: 914-359-0062 
E-mail: harriart@rockland.net 


J. PIERCEY STUDIOS, INC. 
James Piercey 

1714 Acme St. 

Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 Fax: 407-841-6444 
E-mail: jpstudios@aol.com 
Website: www.jpiercey.com 


KEARNEY STUDIO 

Victoria M. Kearney 

445 S. 5th Street 

Reading, PA 19602 
610-373-4465 Fax: 610-373-4565 


KESSLER STUDIOS 

273 E. Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140-3121 
513-683-7500 Fax: 513-683-7512 
E-mail: kessler@one.net 
Website: 
www.kesslerstudios.com 
Specializing in contemporary mosaic 
and stained glass artwork. IFRAA 
award winner. 


LAMB STUDIOS 

Donald Samick 

PO Box 1374 

Ridgewood, NJ 07451 
877-700-LAMB (toll-free) 

Fax: 201-251-2919 

E-mail: info@lambstudios.com 
Website: www.lambstudios.com 
Excellence through experience. 


LAWRENCE, CHARLES Z. 

C.Z. Lawrence Stained Glass 
106 W. Allen Lane 

Philadelphia, PA 19119 
215-247-3985 Fax: 215-247-3184 


LYN HOVEY STUDIO, INC. 

21 Drydock Ave. 

Boston, MA 02210 
617-261-9897 Fax: 617-261-987] 
E-mail: 
officemgr@lynhoveystudio.com 
Website: lynhoveystudio.com 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC. 

924 E. Bethany Home Rd. 
Phoenix, AZ 85014-2147 
602-277-0167 Fax: 602-277-0203 
E-mail: mmcguire@amug.org 
Original contemporary designs based 
on traditional images. Projects nation- 
wide. 


MELOTTE-MORSE-LEONATTI 
STAINED GLASS, INC. 

213-1/2 South Sixth St. 
Springfield, IL 62701 
217-789-9729 Fax: 217-789-6582 
E-mail: mmlltd@fgi.net 
Website: mml-adj.com 


PAUL FRIEND 
ARCHITECTURAL GLASS & 
DESIGN, INC. 

1916 Old Cuthbert Rd, Studio B19 
Cherry Hill, NJ 08034 
856-428-9100 Fax: 856-428-1199 
E-mail: artglass@waterw.com 
Website: 
www.waterw.com/~artglass 


@ S30 per listing 


RAMBUSCH STUDIOS 

Martin V. Rambusch 

28 West 25th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 Fax: 212-620-4687 
Design fabrication and restoration of 
stained, leaded and etched glass. 


ROHLF’S STAINED & LEADED 
GLASS 

783 South 3rd Ave. 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 / 914-699-4848 
Fax: 914-699-709 | 

E-mail: Rohlfl@aol.com 
Creating glass for yesterday's and 
today’s environment. 


STAINED GLASS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
4460 Fenton Rd. 

Hartland, MI 48358 
800-888-7422 Fax: 248-887-2165 
E-mail: SGAofA@aol.com 
Website: stainedglass.org 


STERN, ARTHUR 

Arthur Stern Studios 

1075 Jackson St. 

Benicia, CA 94510 

707-745-8480 Fax: 707-745-8480 
E-mail: arthur@arthurstern.com 
Website: 
http://www.arthurstern.com 
Winner of four ALA/IFRAA design 
awards. Brochures available on request. 


WHITNEY STAINED GLASS 
STUDIO, INC. 

2530 Superior Ave. 

Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-348-1616 Fax: 216-348-1116 
E-mail: wsglass@aol.com 
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WILLET STUDIOS 

E. Crosby Willet, President 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 Fax: 215-247-2951 
Website: www.willetglass.com 
Since 1898: Traditional and contem- 
porary window design and fabrication 
in leaded, faceted and sand-carved 
techniques. 


WILMARK STUDIOS, INC. 

177 S. Main St. 

Pearl River, NY 10965 
914-735-7443 Fax: 914-735-0172 
E-mail: wilmarksg@aol.com 


WINTERICH, DANIEL 

Daniel Winterich & Associates 
29 Weller 

Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 
925-943-5755 Fax: 925-943-5455 
E-mail: dw@winterich.com 


STAINED GLASS 
RESTORATION/CONSULTANT 


LAMB STUDIOS 

Donald Samick 

PO Box 1374 

Ridgewood, NJ 07451 
877-700-LAMB (toll-free) 

Fax: 201-251-2919 

E-mail: info@lambstudios.com 
Website: www.lambstudios.com 
Excellence through experience. 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
Fax: 847-869-5996 

E-mail: botti@ix.netcom.com 
Ecclesiastical artists’ studios in 
Chicago, Sarasota, Fla., and San 
Diego, Calif. 


Meyer-Vogelpohl offers custom art 
in a variety of media including, wood, 
cloisonné, metal, marble, fiberglass 
and textiles. 
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MEYER*VOGELPOHL 
717 RACE ST., CINCINNATI, OH 45202 


1-800-543-0264 
mvchurchgoods.com 


CONRAD SCHMITT 

STUDIOS, INC. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 Fax: 262-786-9036 
E-mail: css1889@aol.com 
Website: 
www.conradschmitt.com 

For more than a century, internation- 
ally recognized Conrad Schmitt 
Studios has created timeless interiors 
and fine works of art for buildings of 
architectural and historic significance 


PRESENTATIONS 
SYNAGOGUE ARTS & 
FURNISHINGS 

New York Design Center 

200 Lexington Ave., Suite 423 
New York, NY 10016 
212-481-8181 Fax: 212-779-9015 
E-mail:SynagFurn@aol.com 
Website: 
www.SynagogueFurnishings.com 
Synagogue art and furnishings. 
Bimah furniture. Holocaust memori- 
als. Memorial walls. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 


ROHLF’S STAINED & LEADED 
GLASS 

783 South 3rd Ave. 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 / 914-699-4848 
Fax: 914-699-7091 

E-mail: Rohlfl@aol.com 
Creating glass for yesterday's and 
today’s environment. 


WILLET STUDIOS 

E. Crosby Willet, President 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 Fax: 215-247-295] 
Website: www.willetglass.com 
Since 1898: Traditional and contem- 
porary window design and fabrication 
in leaded, faceted and sand-carved 
echniques. 


@ S30 per listing 


and Website 


areas of expertise. 


Architects Directory Listings: 


WILMARK STUDIOS, INC. 

177 S. Main St. 

Pearl River, NY 10965 
914-735-7443 Fax: 914-735-0172 
E-mail: wilmarksg@aol.com 
Stained glass. 


SYNAGOGUE FURNISHINGS 


LAMB STUDIOS 

Donald Samick 

PO Box 1374 

Ridgewood, NJ 07451 
877-700-LAMB (toll-free) 

Fax: 201-251-2919 

E-mail: info@lambstudios.com 
Website: www.lambstudios.com 
Excellence through experience. 


LAVI FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 
PO Box 340 

enkintown, PA 19046 
800-340-LAVI Fax: 215-572-5572 
E-mail: furniture-na@lavi.co.il 
Website: www lavi.co.il 

Pews, theater seating, raisable pews, 
chairs 


PRESENTATIONS SYNAGOGUE 
ARTS & FURNISHINGS 

New York Design Center 

200 Lexington Ave., Suite 423 

ew York, NY 10016 
212-481-8181 Fax: 212-779-9015 
E-mail:SynagFurn@aol.com 
Website 
www.SynagogueFurnishings.com 
Synagogue art and furnishings. Bimah 
furniture. Holocaust memorials. 
Memorial walls. Meaningful and artistic 
donor recognition walls. 


BASIC LISTING: Name, address, phone, fax, e-mail 


OPTION: You may add, at $1.00 per word, up to a total 
of 15 additional words per listing to describe your 
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814-867-1751; fax 814-867-3563 
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ARCADE DESIGN 
CORPORATION 

1681 Green Oak Circle 
Lawrenceville, GA 30043 
770-338-9938 Fax: 770-338-9938 
E-mail: arcaded@usa.net 


ARCHITECT - STEVE ERBAN 
3748 Oakgreen Ave. North 
Stillwater, MN 55082 
651-439-8886 Fax: 651-439-8994 
Specializing in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture for more than 20 years 


THE ARCHITECTURAL GROUP, 
INC. 

135 N. Main St. 

Dayton, OH 45402-1730 
937-223-2500 Fax: 937-223-0888 
E-mail: tag@archgroupinc.com 
Website: 
www.archgroupinc.com 


BAER SAAVEDRA 
GEHLHAUSEN JUAREZ INC. 
Daniel G. Saavedra, AIA 

126 N. Water St. 

Rockford, IL 61107 
815-963-9392 Fax: 815-963-9021 
E-mail: dansaavedra@bsgj.com 
Architecture, interior design, and 
design/build for religious facilities of 
all denominations. We have made 
religious architecture a commitment 


BELLI & BELLI ARCHITECTS & 
ENGINEERS, INC. 

39 S. Milwaukee Ave. 

Wheeling, IL 60090 
847-520-1700 Fax: 847-520-8030 
E-mail: www.belli-belli.com 


BESTE, GREGORY R., AIA 

Greg Beste Architects PA 

1 Sherington Drive, Suite C 

PO Box 24069 

Hilton Head Island, SC 29925 
803-815-5210 Fax: 803-815-5211 
E-mail: gbestehhi@aol.com 


BEYER BLINDER BELLE 
ARCHITECTS + PLANNERS LLP 
4] East 11th St. 

New York, NY 10003 
212-777-7800 Fax: 212-475-7424 
E-mail: 
mleighton@bbbarch.com 
Website: 
www.BeyerBlinderBelle.com 
Architects for St. Thomas Church, 
NY; Cathedral of the Madeleine, Salt 
Lake City; Basilica of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Baltimore; 
and Temple Emanu-El, New York. 


BISSELL ARCHITECTS 

George Bissell, FAIA 

446 Old Newport Blvd. 
Newport Beach, CA 92663 
949-675-9901 Fax: 949-650-3623 
E-mail: bisarch@aol.com 
Specializing in planning and design 
for religious communities. 


BOOKER GERY HICKMAN 
ARCHITECTS 

809 Sylvan Ave., Suite 101 
Modesto, CA 95350 
209-575-1384 Fax: 209-575-0702 
E-mail: bgharch@bgharch.com 
Website: www.bgharch.com 


CAWYER + STEPHENS/ 
ARCHITECTS 

Fred D. Cawyer, AIA 

310 East I-30, Suite M100 
Garland, TX 75043 
972-226-3663 Fax: 972-226-6402 
Programming, master site planning, 
architectural design and handicapped 
accessibility consulting for religious 
and educational facilities, 


CEDAR DESIGN 

9200 Basil Court, Suite 314 
Largo, MD 20774 

301-883-8600 Fax: 301-883-8605 
E-mail: info@cedardesign.com 
Designs for religious institutions. 


CONE ¢ KALB e WONDERLICK 
730 W. Randolph St. 

Chicago, IL 60661 

312-559-0040 / 815-363-9473 
Fax: 312-559-8971 

Designs for faith—'Where there is no 
vision the people Perish.” 


DeBARTOLO ARCHITECTS 
Jack DeBartolo Jr. FAIA 

4450 N. 12th St., #268 

Phoenix, AZ 85014 
602-264-6617 Fax: 602-264-089 | 
E-mail: debartolo@aol.com 


DeSAPIO, MARTIN A., AIA 

270 S. Main St. 

Flemington, NJ 08822 
908-788-5222 Fax: 908-788-6877 
E-mail: mdesapio@desapio.com 
Website: www.desapio.com 
Architecture, planning, interior 
design of worship space environments. 
New facilities, additions, renovations 
and restorations. 


DORAN ¢ YARRINGTON & 
MORAN ARCHITECTS 

183 E. Main St., Suite 1000 
Rochester, NY 14604 
716-325-5590 Fax: 716-325-2382 
E-mail: dyaia@aol.com 


EASON & FARLOW DESIGN, PA 
Bradley W. Farlow, AIA 

203%/s E. Franklin St. 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514-3621 
919-968-0445 Fax: 919-968-4346 
E-mail: 
efdesign@mindspring.com 


ENGAN, RICHARD P.,, AIA 
Engan Associates, P.A. 

316 W. Becker Ave./PO Box 956 
Willmar, MN 56201 
800-650-0860/320-235-0860 
E-mail: 


enganarchitects@willmar.com 
Website: www.engan.com 
Needs studies, master planning, 
architecture, engineering, project 
management, interior design, 
historical restoration, construction 
administration. 


FIELDS DEVEREAUX 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
5150 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90036 
323-965-7444 Fax: 323-965-7445 
E-mail: diego@fdae.com 
Website: www.fdae.com 
Programming, planning, architec- 
ure, engineering, interiors, 
constructability review, historic preser- 
vation, construction administration. 


FINEGOLD ALEXANDER + 
ASSOCIATES INC. 

77 N. Washington St. 

Boston, MA 02114 
617-227-9272 Fax: 617-227-5582 
E-mail: faa@faainc.com 
Website: www.faainc.com 
Recipient of three Religious Art and 
Architecture Design Awards. 


FLEMING/ASSOCIATES/ 
ARCHITECTS, PC. 

5124 Poplar Ave., Suite 106 
emphis, TN 381117 
901-767-3924 Fax: 901-767-7136 
E-mail: 
thughes@flemingarchitects.com 
Website: 
www.flemingarchitects.com 


FLYNN/STOTT ARCHITECTS, PC. 
13 Main St. 

Southampton, NY 11968 
631-283-1777 Fax: 631-282-5979 
E-mail: hank@flynnstott.com 
Website: www.flynnstott.com 
Award-winning firm working to help 
you fulfill your needs. 


FULIGNI ¢ FRAGOLA/ 
ARCHITECTS PLLC 

6320 Fly Road 

East Syracuse, NY 13057 
315-437-2636 Fax: 315-463-8038 
E-mail: architects@fuligni.com 


GRAHAM, JAMES M., AIA 
Graham and Hyde Architects, Inc. 
1010 Clocktower Drive 
Springfield, IL 62704 
217-787-9380 Fax: 217-793-6465 
Master planning, architecture and 
interior design for religious and 
educational facilities. 


GROTH & SMIES ARCHITECTS, 
LTD. 

N58 W6181 Columbia Rd./ 

PO Box 332 

Cedarburg, WI 53012 
262-377-8001 Fax: 262-377-8003 
E-mail: gsa@execpc.com 
Website: www.excel.net/~jsmies 


HAYES LARGE ARCHITECTS 
521 E. Beaver Ave. 

State College, PA 16801 
814-867-0860 Fax: 814-234-0256 
E-mail: 
statecollege@hayeslarge.com 
Website: www.hayeslarge.com 


DOUGLAS HOFFMAN, AIA 
Weber Murphy Fox, Architects 
315S. Allen St., Suite 420 

State College, PA 16801 
814-867-3508 Fax: 814-867-3563 
E-mail: 
dhoffman@webermurphyfox.com 
Website: webermurphyfox.com 
Specializing in religious building 
design. 


HOROWITZ/IMMERMAN, 
ARCHITECTS, PC: 

Robert M. Immerman, AIA 

38 W. 70th St. 

New York, NY 10023 
212-724-8444 Fax: 212-580-4679 
E-mail: hiarch@compuserve.com 


HUFF-MORRIS ARCHITECTS, 

| PXC, 

8 North First St. 

Richmond, VA 23219-2102 
804-343-1505 Fax: 804-343-1619 
E-mail: huffmorris@aol.com 
Services for religious institutions: 
master planning, new construction, 
renovation and restoration. 


KEEFE, DENNIS H., AIA 

Keefe Associates Inc. 

162 Boylston St. 

Boston, MA 02116 
617-482-5859 Fax: 617-482-7321 
E-mail: dkeefe@keefearch.com 
Website: www.keefearch.com 
Award-winning new church design 
and the renovation of existing worship 
space. 


E. PAUL KELLY AIA 
ARCHITECTURE/PLANNING 
1345 Eighth St. 

Berkeley, CA 94710 
510-528-1044 

Programming, master planning, 
design, analysis, budgeting, new, 
additions, renovations, interiors, 
experienced. 


KOHANSKI, ARNOLD & CHIN 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 

Robert G. Arnold, AIA 

257 South Court St. 

Medina, OH 44256 
330-725-0628 Fax: 330-725-8130 
Let's all delight in the planning and 
design of your facility to meet your 
unique needs. 
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LORD ARCHITECTURE INC. 

R. Bennett Lord jr. 

11650 Iberia Place, Suite 210 
San Diego, CA 92128-2455 
858-485-6980 Fax: 858-485-1510 
E-mail: lordarch@msn.com 

Full design services with personal 
attention; we listen. 


LOVING & CAMPOS 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 

245 Ygnacio Valley Rd., #200 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
925-944-1626 Fax: 925-944-1666 
E-mail: 
pnelson@loving-campos.com 
Website: 
www.loving-campos.com 
Religious facility design since 1976. 


MANTEL & TETER 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 

4016 Washington, Suite 200 
Kansas City, MO 64111 
816-931-5600 Fax: 816-531-7537 
E-mail: mta@primenet.com 
Website: 
www.primenet.com/~mta 


MELOTTE-MORSE-LEONATTI, 
LTD. 

213-1/2 South Sixth St. 
Springfield, IL 62701 
217-789-9515 Fax: 217-789-9518 
E-mail: mmlltd@fgi.net 
Website: www.mml-adg.com 
New, remodel, expansion. 


CLAUDE EMANUEL 
MENDERS, ARCHITECTS INC. 
59 Commercial Wharf 

Boston, MA 02110 
617-227-1477 Fax: 617-227-2654 


MERRITT McCALLUM 
CIESLAK, PC 

33750 Freedom Road 
Farmington, MI 48335 
248-476-3614 Fax: 248-476-1374 
E-mail: 
MMc@MMcArchitects.com 
Website: 
MMc@MMcArchitects.com 
Specialists in church facility design. 


JOHN MILLER, ARCHITECT, AIA 
105 Fremont Ave., Suite F 

Los Altos, CA 94022 
650-941-2222 Fax: 650-941-5997 
Specializing in religious/liturgical 
architecture, art, interior design and 
restoration for multidenominational 
communities. 


JOHN MILNER ARCHITECTS, 
INC. 

Rt. | & Rt. 100 

PO Box 937 

Chadds Ford, PA 19317 
610-388-0111 Fax: 610-388-0119 
Website: 
johnmilnerarchitects.com 
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J. PATRICK MITCHELL 
ARCHITECT 

12620 120th Ave. NE, #208 
Kirkland, WA 98034 
425-821-6090 Fax: 425-821-0467 
JPM specializes in church planning, 
design and consulting. 


MTFA ARCHITECTURE, INC. 
2311 Wilson Blvd., Suite 200 
Arlington, VA 22201 
703-524-6616 Fax: 703-524-6618 
E-mail: mtfa@mtfa.net 


NEAL, JAMES A., FAIA 
Neal-Prince & Partners 
Architects, Inc. 

110 West North St. 

Greenville, SC 29601 
864-235-0405 Fax: 864-233-4027 
E-mail: npparch@neal-prince.com 
Website: www.neal-prince.com 
Church architecture, master planning 
and interiors. 


NOELKER AND HULL 
ASSOCIATES., INC. 

30 West King St. 

Chambersburg, PA 17201 
717-263-8464 Fax: 717-263-6031 
E-mail: info@noelkerhull.com 
Website: www.noelkerhull.com 
IFRAA award-winning architectural 
and interior design firm specializing in 
masterplanning and design of reli- 
gious facilities. 


OLSEN-COFFEY, ARCHITECTS 
324, 3rdiSt. 

Tulsa, OK 74120-2402 
918-585-1157 Fax: 918-585-1159 
E-mail: 
architects@olsen-coffey.com 


ORR/HOUK & ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 

1905 21st Avenue South 
Nashville, TN 37212 
615-383-4895 Fax: 615-383-4897 
E-mail: oha@nashville.com 
Architecture, master planning, and 
interiors for churches of all sizes, spe- 
cializing in very large facilities. 


PLUNKETT RAYSICH 
ARCHITECTS 

10850 W. Park Place, Suite 300 
Milwaukee, WI 53224 
414-359-3060 Fax: 414-359-3070 
E-mail: www.prarch.com 
Website: www.prarch.com 
Architecture and interior design ser- 
vices provided. We have made design- 
ing timeless religious facilities our 
ultimate goal. 


POTTER & COX ARCHITECTS 
462 South 4th Ave. 

800 Meidinger Tower 

Louisville, KY 40202 
502-584-4415 Fax: 502-584-4409 
E-mail: pottercox! @aol.com 


QUINN EVANS/ARCHITECTS 
219-1/2 N. Main St. 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
734-663-5888 Fax: 734-663-5004 
E-mail: gea-mi@quinnevans.com 
Website: www.quinnevans.com 
and 
1214 28th St., NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
202-298-6700 Fax: 202-298-6666 
E-mail: 
qea-dc@quinnevans.com 
Website: www.quinnevans.com 
Restoration architects for Cathedral of 
St. Andrew, Grand Rapids, and First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston. 


RIGGI, VINCENT S. 

512 N. Blakely St. 

Dunmore, PA 18512 
570-961-0357 Fax: 570-969-0195 
E-mail: vsrvsraia@aol.com 
IFRAA award-winning firm with 67 
years’ experience in design and facility 
maintenance and planning consulting. 


DANIEL RUARK, ARCHITECT 
6052 Monroe Ave. 

Oakland, CA 94618 
510-428-0305 Fax: 510-428-0305 
E-mail: dbrarch@sirius.com 


RUCK/PATE ARCHITECTURE 
257 E. Main St. 

Barrington, IL 60010 
847-381-2946 Fax: 847-381-1579 
E-mail: tcarlson@ruckpate.com 
Website: www.ruckpate.com 


SAURIOL BOHDE WAGNER 
ARCHITECTS 

43570 Garfield 

Clinton Twp., MI 48038 
810-263-4711 Fax: 810-263-4797 
E-mail: sbwarch@flash.net 


DAVID F. SCHULTZ 
ASSOCIATES, LTD. 

202 S. Cook St., Suite 201 
Barrington, IL 60010 
847-381-8808 Fax: 847-381-1579 
E-mail: 
schultzs@interaccess.com 


MICHAEL SCHUSTER 
ASSOCIATES 

316 W. Fourth St. 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 
513-241-5666 Fax: 513-241-0978 
E-mail: msa@msaarch.com 


SMSO ARCHITECTS 

205 S. Water St. 

Northfield, MN 55057 
507-645-4461 Fax: 507-645-7682 
E-mail: info@smsq.com 
Website: www.smsq.com 
Celebrating 52 years of architectural 
excellence. 


STAUB ROBISON WILLIAMS, 
ARCHITECTS, PA. 

330 W. Jefferson St. 

Tupelo, MS 38804-3936 


662-844-5843 Fax 662-841-7575 
Full architectural services, including 
master planning, interior design, 
additions, renovations, historical 
restoration. 


STOPFEL, INC. ARCHITECTS 
295 Huntington Ave. 

Boston, MA 02115 
617-536-3434 Fax: 617-536-2696 
E-mail: richstop@aol.com 
Website: 
www.stopfelarchitects.com 
Facilities for churches and religious 
institutions 


THE TROYER GROUP, INC. 

250 E. Elizabeth St., Suite 117 

Harrisonburg, VA 22802 

800-705-7059 / 540-433-8106 

Fax: 540-434-3095 

E-mail: ttgva@shentel.net 
and 

550 S. Union St. 

Mishawaka, IN 46544 

800-200-9976 / 219-259-9976 

Fax: 219-259-9982 

E-mail: 

marketing@troyergroup.com 

Planning and design services for 

church communities and religious 

institutions 


W2A DESIGN GROUP 

609 Hamilton St., Suite 200 
Allentown, PA 18101-2189 
610-437-4450 Fax: 610-437-2817 
E-mail: info@w2a.com 
Website: www.w2a.com 


WALTON, DON R., AIA 

Walton and Associates 
Architects, PC. 

1227 S. Sixth St. 

Springfield, IL 62703 
888-544-5888 Fax: 217-544-1851 
Master planning, programming, archi- 
tecture for religious and educational 
facilities, all denominations. Over 30 
years’ exerperience. 


WARD/HALL ASSOCIATES AIA 
PLC 

12011 Lee Jackson Mem. Hwy,., 
#300 

Fairfax, VA 22033 

703-385-5800 Fax: 703-385-5863 
E-mail: whaassoc@erols.com 


WILLIAMSON POUNDERS 
ARCHITECTS, PC 

245 Wagner Place, Suite M100 
Memphis, TN 38103 
901-527-4433 Fax: 901-527-4478 
E-mail: jfw@wparchitects.com 
Website: www.wparchitects.com 
Complete architectural services; master 
planning, new facilities, additions and 
renovations, historic preservation: 
emphasizing collaborative approach. 


SINCE 1842 


Design 
and 
Specification 
Assistance for 
Bells 
Bell and Clock Towers 
Bell Restoration 


The Verdin Company 
444 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
800°543°0488 
fax: 513°241¢1855 
Www.verdin.com 
E-mail: sales@verdin.com 


Dedicated to 
Stained Glass Excellence 
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ASCENSION CEMETERY CHAPEL Artitst: Ellen Miret Jayson 
ESTABLISHED 1920 


ROHLF’S STUDIO, INC. 
783 South 3rd Avenue 
Mount Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 « Fax: 914-699-7091 
Serving the religious & architectural 
communities for over 75 years 


TRADITIONAL * CONTEMPORARY ¢* RESTORATION 


12 + 464-8065 


15 - Lake City, lowa 51 


GLORIOUS 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


E-mail: dobson@cal-net.net « www.dobsonorgan.com 


DOBSON PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS, LT D. 


LAKE CITY, IOWA 
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Hand-tailoring, 
exquisite fabrics 
and attention 

to detail result in 
vesture that will 
last for years. 


Designers & 
Crafters of 
Ecclesiastical 
Vesture 


St. Joseph’s Ab 
Spencer, MA § 
01562-1233 
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LAVI FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 


Seating that works with 
your aesthetics, 
worship function, 

and congregation’s 
body and soul. 

Made in Israel. 


USA: 800-340-LAVI Fax: 215-572-5572 
Email: furniture-na@lavi.co. il 


Factory: Kibbutz Lavi, Lower Galilee 1526/7, Israel 
Tel: 972-6-6799400 Fax: 972-6-6799499 


Designed by Web: www.lavi.co.il Email: furniture@lavi.co.il 
Michael Berkowicz / Bonnie Sroloviiz 


CONTEMPORARY DESIGN WITH 
RESPECT FOR TRADITION 


Every synagogue has its own character, structure and goals. We recognize this 
when creating works to meet your needs. Design, Fabrication, Installation. 


SANCTUARY 
Our job is to make your job easy. 


DESIGN 


LITURGICAL 
FURNISHINGS 


DONOR 
RECOGNITION 
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@ BIMAH 
FURNITURE 


@ ARKS 


@ ETERNAL 
LIGHTS 


@ MENORAHS : 
@ TORAH VALETS *Jerusalern” Donor Wall 


@ YAHRZEIT 
WALLS Designers: Michael Berkowicz & Bonnie Srolovitz 


¢ DONOR WALLS [i es 
Sea PRESEN TAIIONS GALLERY Synagogue Arts & Furnishings 


@ HOLOCAUST 
MEMORIALS AT THE NY DESIGN CENTER @ 200 LEXINGTON AVENUE, SUITE 423 NEWYORK, NY 10016 


@ STAINED GLASS Phone: 212°481+8181 @ Fax: 212°779-9015 
@ SCULPTURE E-mail: SynagFurn@aol.com Website: www.SynagogueFurnishings.com 


